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International Trade 
in the Caribbean Area 


GEoRGE WYTHE ' 


DIRECTOR, AMERICAN REPUBLICS DIVISION 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 


jx students of international com- 
merce the very mention of the Caribbean 
evokes long vistas of history, since the 
American middle sea, like its prototype 
in the Old World, has been one of the 
chief paths of trade for centuries. Not 
only was it the chief artery of commerce 
for the Spanish colonial empire, but this 
region was likewise of pivotal impor- 
tance in the trade of the developing 
North American colonies. After a tem- 
porary eclipse during the nineteenth 
century, the past half century has wit- 
nessed a vigorous renaissance through- 
out the Caribbean area. 

It is a striking fact that the Caribbean 
region today occupies relatively just 
about the same position in our foreign 
trade as in the early years of our history; 
that is, it provides about one-fifth of the 
total value of United States imports and 
takes the same proportion of our exports. 
Of course, the volume has increased 
enormously as population and produc- 
tivity have expanded. 

The composition of the trade reveals 
impressive similarities as well as impor- 
tant changes. Historically the area has 
been famous for tropical produce and 
precious metals. For more than four 
centuries sugarcane has been the prin- 
cipal crop; sugar, molasses, and rum are 
still major articles of export, although 
they no longer have the political and 
strategic significance they enjoyed 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Gold and silver are still im- 
portant items but they have yielded the 
stellar role to a parvenu among commod- 
ities, the black gold of petroleum. In 
1950 the Caribbean area produced 671,- 
000,000 barrels of crude petroleum, or 18 
percent of the world output. Although 
the larger part of this quantity is ex- 
ported as crude or as products, local 
consumption is growing by leaps and 
bounds. ‘ 

The cacao plant is indigenous to this 
area, and fist Mexico and then Vene- 
zuela were long the chief sources of its 
nutritious and flavorsome bean. Al- 
though other regions of the world now 
produce larger quantities, the Carib- 
bean area is still an important source, 
especially of the finer grades. During 
the last decade, the Dominican Republic, 
Colombia, Mexico, and some of the Cen- 
al American Republics have expanded 
production. 

Coffee, although not a native, is grown 
throughout most of the Caribbean, which 
ee 

‘Text of an address by Mr. Wythe at the 
Second Annual Conference on the Caribbean, 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla., Dec. 
7, 1951, 
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was the chief source of supply through- 
out the eighteenth century and well into 
the nineteenth. It is now the chief arti- 
cle of export from five or six of the 
Republics and an important item in 
several others. 


Specialization Versus 
Diversification 


In most of the republics or colonies 
one or two items comprise the bulk of the 
export movement, but it would be a 
mistake to draw hasty conclusions from 
this fact. For one thing, there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule. Mexico, for exam- 
ple, has long had a diversified export 
trade, including metal bars and concen- 
trates, crude and refined petroleum, raw 
fibers and their manufactures, manu- 
factured and crude foodstuffs, handi- 
crafts, and some finished manufactures. 
Furthermore, in some of the countries 
where the exports are highly concen- 
trated, as in Colombia, the internal 
economy is by no means lacking in di- 
versity, and this shows up in an analysis 
of the import statistics. It is true, of 
course, that in the Caribbean area, as in 
other regions of the world, there is ample 
opportunity for diversification and im- 
provement of agricultural and livestock 


juato. 
petroleum. 


production and for the establishment of 
industries supplying local needs or pro- 
ducing specialties for export, but the 
constructive approach to this problem 
indicates the desirability of adding new 
sources of wealth rather than a policy 
of restricting existing productive activi- 
ties. 

The larger countries have long had 
substantial manufacturing industries, 
and there has been rapid growth in this 
field during the past decade. Some idea 
of what is taking place is shown by the 
expansion of electricity production. In 
Mexico, the largest and industrially the 
most important of the countries, the 
monthly average production rose from 
207,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1937 to 
368,000,000 in 1950. Colombia and 
Venezuela, starting from a lower base, 
showed larger relative increases—from 
15,500,000 to 58,700,000 in Colombia and 
from 8,800,000 to 43,400,000 in Venezuela. 
In some of the smaller countries the in- 
crease has been equally impressive. 

The principal industries of the area 
involve the grinding and refining of 
sugar, petroleum refining, and the smelt- 
ing or reduction of metallic ores. Some 
of the world’s largest and most efficient 
plants are located in this area. There is 
also a wide variety of activities embraced 
within the foodstuffs group of industries, 
most of which (other than sugar and 
rum) cater exclusively to national mar- 
kets but some of which are on an export 
basis, such as canned vegetables, fruit 
and fish, and also hard candies. Also 
important are the textile industries, 
working with cotton, wool, rayon, jute, 
and hard fibers. Cotton is grown in 
most of this area and has been an article 
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EMBASSY OF MEXICO 


Petroleos Mexicanos (Pemex), primary distillation plant, Salamanca, State of Guana- 
In 1950 Mexico produced approximately 72,500,000 barrels of crude 











Mahogany logs are floated down the Es- 
condido River near Bluefields, Nica- 
ragua, where they will be shipped to the 
United States. 


of export since early colonial times. 
The climate is less propitious for wool. 
but some local fleece as well as imported 
yarns are used. Four of the countries 
now produce some rayon filament or 
staple fiber. Jute is not produced, but 
cordage and sacks are made from native 
fibers. Furthermore, experiments with 
kenaf in Cuba and El Salvador give 
ground for expectation that this fiber 
may become an important jute substi- 
tute, provided mechanized decorticating 
processes are perfected. Since 1941 
Central America has developed the pro- 
duction of abaca, for marine cordage, on 
an important scale. 


Geographic and Political 
Influences 


Obviously it is difficult to generalize 
about the trade of an area that includes 
many distinct political and geographic 
units which differ as greatly in size and 
resources as, say, Grenada and Mexico. 
Nevertheless, from a trade standpoint, 
their geographic location is a factor of 
outstanding importance, and the climate 
and geology of the area affect the nature 
of production, making it in many re- 
spects complementary to that of coun- 
tries situated in the Temperate Zone. 
One geographic fact of importance is 
proximity to the United States, the 
world’s leading economic powerhouse, 
and another is the location of the area 
in relation to the Isthmus of Panama. 
This latter point, coupled with the di- 
rection of the prevailing trade winds, 
was vital during colonial days, became 
less significant during the nineteenth 
century, and again came to the fore with 
the opening of the Panama Canal. 
Mexico is the only country under con- 
sideration that has a common land fron- 
tier with the United States—trade be- 
tween the two countries has expanded 
greatly since rail connections be- 
tween Mexico City and the United States 
were completed in 1888. 

The political factor also carries some 
weight in the trade picture, as is seen 
most clearly in the case of the French 
West Indies and French Guiana, which 
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since the war have been made French 
departments and apply the metropolitan 
import duties. Most of their exports go 
to France or other French possessions, 
and likewise the bulk of the imports nor- 
mally come from France, although they 
were provisioned during the war by the 
United States and other American states. 
The islands continue to obtain from the 
United States some machinery and parts 
as well as, at times, some foodstuffs and 
petroleum products. 

The Dutch territories (Surinam and 
the Netherlands West Indies), on the 
other hand, follow a liberal tariff policy 
and accord no preferences. The refining 
of Venezuelan crude petroleum is one of 
the major activities of the Netherlands 
Indies. The derivatives go to various 
European and Western Hemisphere 
countries. The United States has a large 
share of the trade of the Dutch posses- 
sions, but Canada, the United Kingdom, 
and the Netherlands also are important. 

The British possessions are embraced 
in the Empire preference system, so that 
goods from British Commonwealth 
sources are subject to duties about 50 
percent lower than the general tariff. 
In addition to the normal tariff prefer- 
ences, British Commonwealth exporters 
receive advantages from the operations 
of the exchange-control systems. For- 
eign exchange operations in the various 
possessions are controlled by local boards 
which, in accordance with policy direc- 
tives from London, normally only issue 
import licenses involving dollar remit- 
tances when the goods are not obtainable 
in the United Kingdom or other soft- 
currency areas. Both Canada and the 
United States are affected by these re- 
strictions. Effective January 1, 1951, ad- 
ditional dollar exchange was made avail- 
able to permit limited imports, on a quota 
basis, of selected commodities formerly 
excluded. Both Canadian and United 
States exporters were helped by this 
trade liberalization plan proportionate 
to the ratio of their trade in these com- 
modities during the base years. The 
plan will be continued and expanded 
during 1952. 

General speaking, the exports of the 
British Caribbean territories receive 
preferences in the markets of Canada 
and the United Kingdom, and some 
products, notably sugar, are handled on 
the bulk purchase system. Although 
the United States does not take any 
sugar from these territories, it is a good 
market for such things as cacao beans, 
various spices, chicle, mahogany logs, 
and natural asphalt, all of which enter 
duty-free in the United States. 


Reduction of Cuban Preferences 
on U. S. Goods 


Excepting United States possessions, 
Cuba is the only Caribbean country or 
territory having preferential tariff rela- 
tions with the United States, and these 
preferences have been reduced substan- 
tially since 1947. In that year, at the 
first negotiating session of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, held at 
Geneva, a general agreement was 
reached that the existing preferential 
margins granted by the contracting 
parties would not be increased, and, 
furthermore, negotiations were under- 





taken to reduce or eliminate the prefer. 
ential margins on specific tariff items by 
means of concessions on the most- 
favored-nation rates of duty. Negotig- 
tions within the framework of the 
General Agreement, at Geneva (1947), 
at Annecy (1949), and at Torquay 
(1950-51) resulted in reduction (or 
elimination) of many preferences in the 
United States-Cuba trade agreement 
that previously had been operative only 
between the two countries. During the 
course of 1951, Cuba has concluded 
agreements with the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and Western Germany which 
further reduced or eliminated the pref- 
erential advantages previously enjoyed 
by United States products in the Cuban 
market. These agreements have not yet 
been in effect long enough to warrant 
any speculations as to their influences 
on the trade. There had been a sub- 
stantial revival of German trade before 
this agreement was made, but for some 
time to come, at least, European sup- 
pliers will be handicapped by the short- 
age of some types of goods and non- 
competitive prices on others. 

In any event, the close economic ties 
between Cuba and the United States 
existed before preferences and will 
doubtless survive the reduction or elim- 
ination thereof. Even before independ- 
ence, Cuba sold an overwhelming pro- 
portion of its exports in the United 
States and also depended on the United 
States for breadstuffs, lard and provi- 
sions, as well as hardware, railway 
equipment, and other supplies. 

For many years the United States has 
absorbed 72 to 82 percent of Cuba’s sugar 
exports. Since 1934 a _ succession of 
United States sugar acts has guaranteed 
Cuba 28.6 percent of this country’s con- 
sumption requirements. Other provi- 
sions of these acts have enabled Cuba 
to supply additional amounts over this 
base. The remainder of Cuba’s sugar, 
not consumed in-that country or con- 
verted into molasses, industrial alcohol, 
or rum, has been sold on the so-called 
world market. A significant feature of 
the new agreements with Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and Western Germany 
is that each of these countries agrees 
to take specified amounts of Cuban sugar 
in return for the duty concessions 


granted by Cuba. 


(Continued on p. 15) 





NATIONAL TOURIST BOARD, COSTA RICH 


Tuna fish from the Pacific, in Puntarenas, 
Costa Rica. 
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Spain Planning New 
Highway Construction 


The Spanish Ministry of Public Works re- 
portedly wishes to receive offers from Ameri- 
can highway construction firms which might 
be interested in contracting for road con- 
struction to be undertaken by the Spanish 
Government. 

Interested United States firms are invited 
to communicate as soon as possible with 
Dr. Don Manuel Maria Arrillaga y Lopez 
Puigcerver, Director General of Highways, 
Ministry of Public Works, Madrid, Spain. 


Power Plant for 
Queensland, Australia 


The State Electricity Commission of 
Queensland, Australia, on behalf of the 
Charleville Town Council, invites quotations 
covering the supply and delivery of an in- 
ternal combustion engine driven generating 
plant complete with air receiver and air 
piping, fuel service tank and fuel piping ex- 
haust silencer and exhaust piping, auto- 
matic voltage regulator, and all necessary 
accessories and auxiliaries. 

A copy of the specifications is available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids on this procurement, which is identi- 
fied as specification No. 331, should be sub- 
mitted direct to the Secretary, State Elec- 
tricity Commission, Scottish Union House, 
Eagle Street, Brisbane, Australia, no later 
than February 13, 1952. 


U. S. Capital Sought To 
Exploit Feldspar Mines 


Mrs. Jeanne Riviére, 28 Rue Raymond IV, 
Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, France, who is 
said to be the sole owner of feldspar mining 
concessions, wishes to establish contact with 
a United States firm interested in investing 
capital and participating in development of 
the properties. 

According to Mrs. Riviére, the concessions 
consist of two feldspar quarries, exploitation 
of which she began some months ago and 
subsequently abandoned owing to lack of 
capital. She has furnished the following 
data regarding each quarry: 

1. Feldspar (orthose) quarry located in the 
Department of Pyrénées-Orientales, France, 
50 kilometers from Perpignan. Mining pit. 
Excellent quality feldspar comparable to 
Norwegian feldspar. Total area of quarry: 
approximately 75 acres. Possible uses of 
product: ceramic and glassware industries. 

2. Feldspar (albite) quarry located in the 
Aude Department, France. Open quarry. 
Total area: approximately 100 acres. Pos- 
sible uses: pottery, stoneware, and bathroom 
flooring. 

Mrs. Riviére estimated the daily produc- 
tion of both quarries to be 40 metric tons 
of crude feldspar, which output she believes 
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can be increased with the use of up-to-date 
mining equipment. 

Copies of analyses may be obtained on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from Mrs. Riviére. 
For further information, interested parties 
should write direct to Mrs. Riviére. 


Thai Railways to Purchase 
Rolling Stock Spare Parts 


Bids are invited by the Thai Railway Ad- 
ministration for the supply and delivery of 
certain spare parts for rolling stock, as well 
as boilers and pumps for the Railway's 
Makasan Workshops. 

Specifications and bidding conditions are 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Or, 
these documents may be obtained from the 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Stores Division of the Railway Administra- 
tion in Bangkok, subject to a charge of 5C0 
baht (approximately 22 baht=US$1) per 
set. 

Quotations should be submitted to the 
Committee for Opening Tenders, Store Of- 
fice Railway Administration, Bangkok, Thai- 
land, not later than February 27, 1952. 


Ceylon in Market for Boats 
And Telephone Poles 


The Ceylon Government wishes to pur- 
chase 3,000 steel tubular poles for overhead 
telephone lines, as well as two motor 
launches, for the Posts and Telecommuni- 
cations Department and the Public Works 
Department, respectively. 

Full particulars concerning these procure- 
ments, including specifications, are avail- 
able from the Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wyom- 
ing Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
and as noted in individual listings, supplementary data, such as trade literature, 
photographs, price information, or samples, are available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 

Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 
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Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—Hyspecon Limited (manufac- 
turer of wall-making machinery, small tools, 
and engineering devices), 6 Stanley Park 
Road, Wallington, Surrey, wishes to license a 
United States firm to manufacture its wall- 
making machinery and utilize its processes 
in the United States. Firm states that this 
is a special machinery, made in 15 models, 
which utilizes a process known as the Hyspe- 
con system, in building bungalows, houses, 
factories, and other structures, and that both 
system and machinery are covered by Brit- 
ish and foreign patents. Designs, know-how, 
jigs, and techniques would be provided to a 
United States licensee. The following ad- 
vantages are claimed for the Hyspecon sys- 
tem: (1) Low cost of cavity wall construc- 
tion; (2) operation of machinery by 
unskilled labor; (3) utilization of any locally 
available aggregate in the concrete construc- 
tion, such as shingle, crushed stone, foamed 
slag, pumice, sand, clinkers, industrial waste 
products, rammed earth, or adobe; (4) abil- 
ity to build both cavity and solid straight 
walls and cavity curved walls; and (5) use 
of very light machinery, with all major com- 
ponents made of aluminum, 

2. France—Maison Louis Mauraton (Mman- 
ufacturer of building hardware), 30 rue 
Camille Pelletan, La Ciotat (Bouches du 
Rhone), offers to license for manufacture in 
the United States its patented “inter-door” 
hinge, which can be installed on either the 
right or left side of a door jamb. Firm states 
that the hinge can be mass-produced on 
automatic machinery; that it can be mado 
of iron, copper, bronze, or other metals; and 
that it can be installed very quickly on job 
sites. 

3. France—Etablissements Thirion, S. R. L. 
(manufacturer of lubricating equipment), 
111 Rue de Lessard (Rouen (S. I.), wishes to 
license for manufacture in the United States 
an automatic lubricator patented in the 
United States, Canada, and Europe, which 
is equipped with specially controlled grease 
reservoirs. Firm states that this lubricator 
assures a regular flow of grease in accordance 
with the needs of the machine on which it is 
mounted, and that it can be readily installed 
on the base of other models of lubricators. 
Other advantages claimed are saving of hand 
labor and cost of maintenance, and increased 
production. 


4. Greece—‘Farel” Greek Pharmaceutical 
Products Manufaeturing Company—cCostas 
Nicolaidis S. A. (manufacturer of chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals), 7 Marni Street, 
Athens, is interested in being licensed by 
United States manufacturers to produce in 
Greece pharmaceutical and proprietary spe- 
cialties, animal and poultry feeds, blood 
plasma, and antibiotics, such as penicillin 
and streptomycin. Firm states that it has 
several laboratories fitted with modern equip- 
ment. 

5. Ireland, Northern—Lurgan Boxmaking 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of molded pulp pack- 
ing materials), Boxmore Works, Lurgan, 
County Armagh, is interested in obtaining 
patents and in being licensed by a United 
States firm to produce for distribution in 
Ireland molded products for which its ma- 
chinery is suitable or could be adapted. Firm 
is presently engaged in the production of 
molded egg packing made from pulp, and 
states that it has factory space covering 
40,000 square feet, equipped with two com- 
plete modern pulp-molding units. 

6. Italy—“‘CANDENS,”’ S. r. 1. (manufac- 
turer of electric and gas stoves for cooking 
and heating), via XXIV Maggio 77, Collegno 
(Turin), desires to be licensed by a United 
States firm for the manufacture and sale in 
Italy of household refrigerators operated by 
either motor or absorption, with a maximum 
capacity of 100 cubic liters. 

7. Italy—S. A. Officine Meccaniche Fratelli 
Daldi & Matteucci (manufacturer of ma- 
chinery and machine tools), Via Cadamosto 
7, Milan, is interested in manufacturing un- 
der license in Italy agricultural tractors, ma- 
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chine tools, and precision instruments. Firm 
states that it is operating at about 70 percent 
of productive capaciy, and that it wishes to 
expand its range of production to more fully 
utilize available space and machinery; and it 
indicates that it would be willing to purchase 
machinery for specialized work if necessary. 

8. Netherlands—Essencefabriek “Gruno” 
(manufacturer of essences, oils, nonpoisonous 
dyes, fruit extracts), O. Z. Achterburgwal 
131, Amsterdam C., would be interested in 
obtaining under a licensing arrangement for 
utilization in the Netherlands formulas and 
recipes of United States products used in the 
processed food and beverage industries, simi- 
lar to the items it already manufactures. 

9. Netherlands—Felix’ Fabrieken, N. V. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 114-116 Eerste van 
der Kunstraat, The Hague, offers to license 
for production in the United States a cat food 
made according to the Dutch manufacturer’s 
formula and under his trade name. Further 
details will be provided by the Netherlands 
firm on request. 

10. Netherlands — “Hapee’’ Adresseerma- 
chine Maatschappij, C. V. (manufacturer of 
addressographs), Nachtegaalstraat 60, Ut- 
recht, offers its patents and techniques for 
the manufacture under license in the United 
States of the “Hapee’” addressograph ma- 
chines. Firm states that these machines are 
produced in many models and may be hand 
or foot operated or powered by electricity. 

11. Netherlands—G. C. Koopman & Co., 
Cc. V. (manufacturer of milking machinery), 
64 Sarphatistraat, Amsterdam, offers for 
manufacture under license in the United 
States the patented Bajema Friesland milk- 
ing machine. Firm states that this machine 
was tested for 3 years on an experimental 
dairy farm in the Netherlands, and that 
cows can be milked within 2 minutes; it 
claims also that use of the machine increases 
the milk yield by 20 percent. 

12. Netherlands—N. V. Machine- en Appa- 
ratenfabriek Moring & Steenaart (manufac- 
turer of boilers and air-conditioning equip- 
ment), Stationsweg 22, Nijkerk, wishes to be 
licensed by an American manufacturer for 
the production in the Netherlands of ap- 
paratus for generating and transferring heat, 
or any other equipment for which its plant 
facilities are suitable or adaptable. Con- 
versely, firm offers to license the manufac- 
ture of its patent boilers in the United States. 

13. Netherlands—Nijmeegsche Papierfa- 
brick Schuller & Co. N. V. (manufacturer of 
paper and paper products), 51 Nieuwe Markt, 
Nijmegen, wishes to be licensed by a United 
States firm to manufacture in the Nether- 
lands, according to improved and simplified 
methods, window envelopes; glassine grease- 
proof paper; and plain, embossed, and 
printed paper wrappings and packaging. 

14. Netherlands—Metaalwarenfabriek Tari 
(manufacture of metal articles) Bellamy- 
straat 19-21, Amsterdam, is interested in be- 
ing licensed to produce in the Netherlands 
metal gadgets and notions, similar to its 
present manufactures which are zippers, 
small chains, and small metal goods for the 
ready-to-wear clothing, leather goods, and 
foundation garmet industries. Firm would 
also consider making its installations and 
facilities available to United States com- 
pany contemplating industrial operations in 
Europe. 

15. Netherlands — Verenigde Pharmaceu- 
tische Fabrieken N. V. (United Pharmaceu- 
tical Works, Ltd.) (manufacturer of pharma- 
ceuticals and narcotic drugs), Vlijtseweg 130, 
Apeldoorn, wishes to be licensed by a United 
States concern to manufacture pharmaceu- 
tical chemicals and medicines in the Nether- 
lands. Firm states that its plant has modern 
equipment, that a new factory is now under 
construction, and that additional building 
space is available. 

16. Netherlands—Verffabrieken “Avis”, N. 
V. (manufacturer of paints), 266 J. J. Allan- 
straat, Westzaan, wishes to negotiate a li- 
censing arrangement with a United States 
firm for the manufacture in the Nether- 
lands of urea molding powders. Firm indi- 





cates that a good market exists locally for 
this product. 

17. Scotland—Aitchison, Blair, Ltd. (man. 
ufacturer of marine engines), Whitecrook 
Engine Works, Stanford Street, Clydebank 
offers to manufacture under license in Scot. 
land any marine propulsion equipment up to 
1500 I. H. P., including condensing equip. 
ment. Firm would also consider manufac. 
turing machines other than marine engines. 
Firm’s plant equipment, which is said to be 
modern, includes motor-driven overheag 
cranes capable of handling up to 25 tons 
slotting machines, lathes, band saws, radial 
drills, combination turret lathes, steam ham. 
mers, shearing machines, and welding equip. 
ment; and it maintains a design office ang 
pattern shop. 

18. Scotland—P. and R. Fleming & (Co, 
(manufacturer of light steel products; struc. 
tural engineer), 367 Alexandra Parade, Glas- 
gow, offers to manufacture light angle iron 
framework under a licensing agreement. 

19. Scotland—Kirn Precision Instruments 
Ltd. (manufacturer of photographic equip- 
ment and accessories), Buthkollidar Works, 
160 Argyll Street, Dunoon, Argyll, wishes to 
be licensed by a United States firm to manu. 
facture in Scotland light products, not nec. 
essarily for the photographic industry, for 
which its facilities are suitable or adapt. 
able. Such an arrangement should, prefer. 


ably, include an agreement for the provision - 


of capital by the United States firm for the 
purchase of equipment and machinery, 
Conversely, the Scottish firm is interested 
in licensing for manufacture in the United 
States an optical eye-level view finder and 
body cable release holder. 

20. Scotland—Millen Brothers, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of fabricated steel work), Sauce] 
Ironworks, Paisley, invites proposals from 
United States firms for the manufacture un- 
der license in Scotland of any steel work 
within the capacity of its plant, such as 
small articles in 16 G sheets and fabricated 
plate work up to \4"’ thick. Firm’s present 
production includes tanks, hoppers, pon- 
toons, and ships’ ventilators, and it states 
that its facilities are suitable for fabricating 
other metals, such as aluminum, as well as 
steel. 

21. Scotland—A. & P. Steven, Ltd. (engi- 
neering firm, manufacturing all kinds of 
elevators, pumping engines, accumulators; 
also engages in hydraulic and engineering 
work), 181 St. James Road, Glasgow, C. 4, 
dishes to manufacture under license in 
Scotland any equipment for which its pres- 
ent facilities could be utilized. Firm is 
particularly interested in producing machin- 
ery for the glass, leather, and tanning in- 
dustries. It states that its plant is fully 
equipped with machine tools, and that it 
has its own electrical switch gear manufac- 
turing department. 


Foreign Visitors 


22. Colombia—Oscar Boza, representing 
Boza & Cia. Ltda., Carrera 6a No. 14-50, 
Bogota, is interested in acting as exclusive 
distributor in Colombia for a manufacturer 
of marine equipment and outboard motors. 
Scheduled to arrive December 7, via Miami, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: ¢/0 
Oscar Boza, 601 West 110th Street, Apt. 10-P, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, Dallas, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. Colombia—Alberto Manrique Martin, 
representing A. Manrique Martin e Hijo 
Ltda. (importer, architectural and civil en- 
gineers), Avenida Jimenez No. 8-60 60. Piso, 
Bogota, is interested in representing manl- 
facturers of cell and prestressed concrete, 
refrigeration equipment, and air-condition- 
ing equipment. Also, wishes to obtain in 
formation on manufacturing processes [0 
cell and prestressed concrete. Scheduled 
arrive December 26, via Miami, for a visit @ 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Austria 


Commercial Laws Digest 


CARTEL REGISTRATION REQUIRED 


On July 4, 1951, the Austrian Parliament 
passed a bill (Cartel Act) intended to limit 
and control the activity of cartels. It was 
to become effective on November 27, 1951, 
and is to remain in force until December 31, 
1956, according to a bulletin of November 20, 
issued by the Austrian Press and Informa- 
tion Service. 

Cartels are understood to be associations 
formed by individual firms or groups of firms, 
which while retaining their independence 
have concluded agreements for the control 
and limitation of competition, particularly 
concerning the manufacture, distribution, 
and price of goods. The act does not apply 
to agreements regarding foreign markets or 
to cartel agreements by banks and insurance 
companies; to transport undertakings sub- 
ject to direct control by a Government De- 
partment; to cooperative and provident soci- 
eties, provided their cartel agreements are 
kept within certain limits defined by law; 
and, finally, to certain price arrangements 
for the sale of books, music, and periodicals. 

The essential stipulation of the act is that 
to become valid all cartel agreements have to 
be entered in a register. A special cartcl 
commission, consisting of a presiding judge, 
three other judges, and representatives of 
the Chambers of Commerce, Labor, and Agri- 
culture, is to decide whether a cartel agree- 
ment is valid and may be registered. Entry 
may be refused. Appeal to a higher cartel 
commission is possible. 

The entry’ in the cartel register may be 
refused for the following reasons: If the 
agreement provides for no period of notice 
enabling a party to withdraw; if the cartel 
agreement contains clauses which may pre- 
vent persons willing to fulfill its terms from 
joining it; if, in particular, the agreement is 
likely to raise or prevent reduction of the 
prices of goods or services covered by the 
agreement; or limit the production or the 
sale of. such goods or services to an extent 
not justified by general economic or opera- 
tional conditions. 

The act also provides for sanctions includ- 
ing fines up to 200,000 schillings, imprison- 
ment, and dissolution of the cartel. 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 

The general level of industrial activity in 
Belgium-Luxembourg for October is reported 
to have continued at about the same level 
attained during September. The unofficial 
index forecast for October was 154.6 com- 
pared with a provisional index for September 
of 149.2 and the revised index figure for 
August of 145.2 (1936-38=—100). The high 
figure for October reflects the fact that there 


were only 4 Sundays and no holidays during 
the 31-day month. 


December 31. 195] 
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Production in the metallurgical industry 
was adversely affected by difficulties in ob- 


taining raw materials. Textile production is 
believed to have increased during October, 
particularly in the cotton-textile industry. 
Wool-textile production, however, remained 
at a relatively low level. 

Belgian coal production in October rose to 
slightly more than 2,700,000 tons for an aver- 
age of more than 100,000 tons a day. This 
daily figure was still below the target of 
110,000 to 115,000 tons, which is regarded as 
necessary to satisfy adequately all Belgian 
domestic and industrial requirements, as well 
as the nation’s minimum export commit- 
ments. Stocks during the month remained 
at around 200,000 tons. The average pro- 
ductivity of mine workers rose in October 
to 751 kilograms daily compared with 726 
kilograms in September. 

Belgian crude-steel production amounted 
to 460,000 metric tons in October as com- 
pared with 404,000 tons for September. The 
October production is a new all-time record, 
and is 27,500 tons higher than the previous 
record which was attained in June 1951. The 
principal reason for the increase was the 
greater number of working days. There was 
no significant improvement in the raw- 
material situation during October, inasmuch 
as supplies of both scrap and ore continue 
to be extremely limited and deliveries to 
the mills quite irregular. 


PRICE INDEXES 


The retail price index for October reached 
419.1 as compared with 417.1 in September 
(1936-38=100). The increase in the general 
index was caused by seasonal increases in 
the price of meat, lard, pork, and imported 
products such as salt, dried vegetables, 
cheese, and wrapping paper. There was also 
a small increase registered in the price of 
potatoes. There was a continuing drop dur- 
ing October in the price of textile products. 
The volume of retail sales during October 
continued at the levels of recent months, 
particularly with respect to food products, 
furnishings, household items, and paper 
goods. However, retail sales of textiles 
tended to decline. 

The wholesale price index dropped from 
467 in August to 464 in September (1936— 
38=100), the latest month available. This 
drop reflected the general decline in the 
price of imported materials which took place, 
despite increases in the price of mineral, 
metal, chemical, rubber, and wool products. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


October was the third consecutive month 
during which the value of Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg exports increased. The total value of 
exports during October was 12,474,000,000 
Belgian francs compared with 11,324,000,000 
francs in September. The volume increased 
from about 1,702,000 metric tons in Septem- 
ber to slightly over 1,899,000 metric tons in 
October. The increase was fairly well-dis- 
tributed throughout the principal sectors of 
BLEU export trade. The figure for total 
imports declined from 9,700,000,000 francs 
in August to 8,732,000,000 francs in Septem- 
ber. The balance of trade for. September 
was thus favorable in the amount of 2,592- 









000,000 francs, bringing the total favorable 
balance for the first 9 months of the year 
to 3,846,000,000 francs. This phenomenon of 
slightly increasing exports and decreasing 
imports is not expected to continue for long 
in an economy such as Belgium’s, which is 
based on the transformation of imported 
raw materials. In fact, toward the end of 
October, there was a decline in the rate of 
export activity. It should also be noted 
that an important reason for the increase 
in exports during October is that there were 
27 working days in October and only 25 in 
September. It may be supposed too that 
exports were especially heavy during the 
first part of October in anticipation of ex- 
port restrictions applied by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment in October. 


EPU SuRPLUS 


As a result of the restrictive measures 
adopted in late September and early Octo- 
ber to reduce the Belgian EPU surplus, the 
Belgian credit balance in EPU for the month 
of October was reduced to $42.9 million from 
the $68.8 million surplus in September. Un- 
der the settlement with EPU agreed upon 
in mid-October, $35,000,000 of the October 
surplus was covered by EPU gold or dollar 
payments. The BLEU credits to other EPU 
countries were, therefore, only increased by 
$7.9 million in October; meanwhile, the spe- 
cial fund accumulated by withholding 5 
percent of the proceeds of exports to EPU 
countries amounted at the end of October 
to roughly $5,000,000. It is not yet known 
what part of the improvement in the EPU 
position is attributable to restrictions on 
dollar imports. 

LABOR 

On October 2, following strong representa- 
tions concerning the rising cost of living, the 
General Federation of Belgian Workers and 
the Christian Trade Union Federation 
reached a settlement with the Government. 

The main features of the settlement were 
a general salary increase for a period of 6 
months of 50 francs a month for workers and 
100 francs for salaried employees, paid vaca- 
tion, a Government undertaking to stabilize 
prices, and extension of the present rent- 
control law through 1952.—U. S. Embassy, 
Brussels, Nov. 1, 1951. 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import OF GRAPEFRUIT FROM DOLLAR 
SourRcES BANNED 


Entry into Bermuda of grapefruit from 
dollar sources for domestic consumption has 
been banned after December 3, 1951, by Gov- 
ernment notice No. 365-1951, dated Novem- 
ber 28, and published in the Bermuda 
Gazette of December 1, 1951. 





Chile has announced that it will send 
5,000 metric tons of nitrates to Korea to aid 
in reconstruction of that country. The value 
is estimated at $250,000. 








Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES EXEMPTED FROM 
IMPORT LICENSE 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has announced the addition 
of radioactive isotopes to the list of products, 
medications, and raw materials for the 
pharmaceutical industry which are exempt 
from import license in accordance with the 
provisions of law No. 842, art. 3b, of Octo- 
ber 4, 1949. The announcement was pub- 
lished on November 30, 1951, and transmitted 
by the U. S. Embassy in a dispatch on De- 
cember 4. 

(For list of the exemptions mentioned 
see the Department’s publication Business 
Information Service, August 1, 1950, ““Brazil— 
Pharmaceutical Products Exempt from Im- 
port License.’’) 


British Honduras 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic conditions in British Honduras 
during the third quarter of 1951 remained 
generally normal. Business firms reported a 
fairly steady overturn of stocks; in many 
instances, however, merchandise under order 
was not delivered. Stockpiling appeared im- 
possible and freight schedules offered no en- 
couragement. 

Severe shortages in canned-food items 
created alarm among some local inhabitants. 
The price of bread increased by 2 cents per 
pound, following earlier increases in prices 
of milk, beef, pork, and other essential com- 
modities. 

Agricultural conditions were vastly im- 
proved by continual rains, and the prospect 
for fall crops, was good. 

Prices for the Colony’s exports—mahogany, 
pine, and other timber, chicle, and coco- 
nuts—were excellent. 


Foop SHORTAGES AND COsT oF LIVING 


During July, the Colony suffered serious 
shortages of all types of canned and staple 
food items which are imported. In Sep- 
tember, fresh-meat supplies were practically 
unobtainable, and for 1 week the Colony 
faced meatless days. 

In July, the official cost-of-living index, 
as compiled by the Colonial Labor Depart- 
ment, indicated a rise of 10 points, and a 
second 10-point rise in September brought 
the index 23 percent above September 1950. 

Latest statistics from the Labor Depart- 
ment show that an average family of four 
persons requires $24.89 (1 British Honduras 
dollar=U. S. $0.70) a week for actual basic 
necessities. Government employees, cover- 
ing the greatest proportion of the local labor 
market, earn an average of $15 per week. 
Thus, with the cost of living rising steadily 
higher the already low living standards of 
the people drop even lower. 

A legitimate complaint, so the people 
maintain, is that the Colonial Administration 
has allowed prices to rise beyond the earn- 
ings of the working people without making 
any attempt to ease the burdens which fall 
heavily on them. 

LABOR 


Registration by the Labor Department of 
applicants for work as agricultural laborers 
in the United States lasted from June 11 to 
June 30, 1951. A total of 1,963 men made 
application. The first group of 50 men de- 
parted on June 18, for employment in Indi- 
ana; another group of 50 departed on July 
27, for contract work in New York; and a 
third was alerted but never received final 
transportation instructions. 

The number of men engaged in chicle 
bleeding during the current season (1951-52) 
is a normal average of 1,500. In sawmilling, 
the majority of the mills have had to reduce 
the size of their gangs because heavy rains 
have made logging difficult. 
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Harvesting in the citrus industry in the 
Stann Creek Valley district began on Sep- 
tember 12, and the crops are reported to be 
good. Approximately 1,000 persons are usu- 
ally employed in reaping, transporting, pre- 
paring fruit for export, and shipping. 


FISHERIES 


The closed season for the catching of 
crayfish for export, which commenced on 
March 15, 1951, reopened on July 15, and 
there has since been a large demand from 
the United States and the neighboring re- 
publics for these sea products. Two chilling 
plants have recently been established in 
Belize, and one American fishing vessel has 
been anchored at Glover Reef in the Belize 
harbor for the processing of crayfish for the 
export market. 

AGRICULTURE 


On the whole, rainfall was generally well- 
distributed and provided excellent growing 
weather during the third quarter. The To- 
ledo district, Punta Gorda, suffered, however, 
from heavy floods, and the wet condition 
hampered the late rice planting. The Toledo 
district provides over three-fourths of the 
total rice crop for the Colony. 

The Agricultural Department reported 
that all crops appeared to be making satis- 
factory progress and the corn crop promises 
to be the best in years. Rice prospects are 
fair, and in the Toledo district the early 
planted crop has been harvested. The De- 
partment is very encouraged over the gradual 
extension of rice cultivation in the northern 
districts. 

The Toledo district rice growers coopera- 
tives reported that British Honduras could 
anticipate a harvest of 800,000 pounds of rice 
paddy by the end of 1951. British Honduras 
imports a total of 2,500,000 pounds of rice a 
year; the quantity cultivated annually aver- 
ages 500,000 pounds. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


As a first step toward the creation of a 
British Honduras Development Corporation, 
in which it is hoped that the British Colonial 
Development Corporation will participate 
with funds, the Governor set up a Develop- 
ment Coordinating Committee of which he 
will be chairman. Its duties will be first, 
to coordinate the activities of the existing 
agencies; and second, to work toward the 
establishment of a British Honduras Devel- 
opment Corporation through which the eco- 
nomic development of the Colony can be 
carried through in the closest alliance with 
the people of the Colony. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Total imports for the third quarter of 1951 
amounted to $3,384,000 and domestic exports, 
$1,431,000. Import duties totaled $479,000; 
entry tax, $26,000; and export duties, $33,000. 


Imports, British Honduras, Third Quarter, 


1951 

Country Value 
United States $937, 000 
United Kingdom 1, 215, 000 
Canada 420, 000 
Netherlands 272, 000 
Netherlands West Indies 139, 000 
All other... 401, 000 

Total_- . 3, 384, 000 


Exports, British Honduras, Third Quarter, 


1951 
Country of destination Value 
United States $572, 000 
United Kingdom 325, 000 
Jamaica 161, 000 
Trinidad 128, 000 
Guadeloupe 78, 000 
All other 166, 000 
Total 1, 431, 000 
Principal products: 
Mahogany logs and lumber 680, 000 
Pine lumber 489, 000 
Cedar logs and lumber 87, 000 
Fruit juices 61, 000 
Coconuts 21, 000 
Lobster 28, 000 
Chicle_. 5 14, 000 
All other 51, 000 
Total. 1, 431, 000 





Comparison of trade figures for the periog 
January 1 to September 30, 1951, with the 
like period in the preceding year is as follows: 


Item 1950 1951 


Imports. - $6, 247,052 $8, 409, 669 
Exports . 8,337,165 4, 002, x9 
Import duties 781,119 = 1, 207, 936 
Export duties 60, 393 58, 117 


U. S. CONSULATE, BELIZE, Nov. 8, 1951. 


Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE CONTROL ENDED 

Canada’s remaining control over foreign 
exchange was removed on December 14, 1951, 
according to an announcement made that 
day in the House of Commons by Minister of 
Finance Douglas Abbott. He said that an 
Order-in-Council had been issued exempting 
all classes of transactions from foreign ex- 
change permit requirements, and that it is 
the present intention of the Government to 
introduce at the next session of Parliament 
a measure repealing the Foreign Exchange 
Control Act. 

The December 14 announcement ended 12 
years of control which began on September 
15, 1929, at the outbreak of war under the 
authority of the War Measures Act. The 
control was continued throughout the post- 
war years by the Foreign Exchange Control 
Act of 1947 and its 2-year period extensions 
in 1949 and 1951. The latter extension 
would have continued the control until 60 
days after the commencement of the first 
session of the 1953 Parliament. 


AFFECTS PRINCIPALLY CAPITAL EXPORTS 


The abolition of foreign-exchange permits 
restores to Canadians the freedom to deal in 
and accumulate United States dollars which 
they enjoyed before the war. From the 
United States side, dollar capital heretofore 
blocked in Canada is also free to move out. 
Although the exchange controls have been 
progressively relaxed since September 30, 
1950, when the Government canceled the 
official rates of exchange, the export of capi- 
tal has in principle remained prohibited and 
Canadians applying for United States dollars 
have had to give an undertaking that they 
would be used for approved purposes. 

EXCHANGE RaTEs Nor FIXep 

It is to be noted that no conversion rates 
for foreign currencies have been fixed, and 
the rate for dollars will continue to fluctuate 
on a demand-and-supply basis as at the pres- 
ent time. The export of gold remains 
prohibited except under permit. However, 
through the operation of the foreign-ex- 
change reserve fund (now about US$1,600,- 
000,000) the Government will be able to en- 
gage in support operations if it sees fit. The 
Finance Minister said the fund will be avail- 
able to “contribute to orderly conditions.” 
The Government will ask Parliament for 
authority to continue the exchange reserve 
fund. 

Parliament was told that it was decided to 
remove the exchange controls because the 
Government felt ‘“‘we would be better advised 
not to rely on exchange restrictions, but 
rather on the general handling of our domes- 
tic economic situation to keep us in reason- 
able balance with the outside world and to 
maintain the Canadian dollar over the years 
at an appropriate relationship with foreign 
currencies.’ On this score, it may be noted 
that credit control and higher taxation have 
been successful in deflating the post-Korean 
boom in consumer goods. 


DOUBLE-TAXATION AGREEMENT WITH U. S. 
MODIFIED 

Canada and the United States have brought 
into force effective from November 21, 1951, 
certain modifications to the Convention and 
Protocol for the Avoidance of Double Taxa- 
tion and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion in 
the Case of Income Taxes. This convention 
and protocol was proclaimed in effect on 
June 13, 1942, and became operative retro- 
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actively beginning January 1, 1941. The 
modifications are intended to amplify and 
improve the provisions of the original agree- 
ment. 

One of the modifications exempts U. S. 
Government employees working in Canada on 
Government functions from Canadian taxes 
on their earnings in Canada. The U.S. will 
accord similar exemption to Canadian Gov- 
ernment employees working in the United 
States. 

The new modifications take into account 
the changed political status of Newfound- 
land, which joined Canada on April 1, 1949. 
They provide for continuation on a reciprocal 
pasis applicable to all of Canada of the spe- 
cial tax-exemption arrangements originally 
accorded by Newfoundland unilaterally to 
the United States Armed Service personnel 
serving in Newfoundland, to persons carrying 
out contracts in Newfoundland for the United 
States, and to personnel employed by such 
contractors in Newfoundland. 

The convention of 1942 has provisions for 
exemption from taxation under certain con- 
ditions of income for personal services, in- 
cluding professional services. The exemption 
is now liberalized so that on a reciprocal 
basis a resident of the United States would 
be exempt from Canadian tax upon compen- 
sation for personal services performed in 
Canada during the taxable year if he is pres- 
ent in that country for not exceeding a total 
of 183 days (formerly 90 days) during such 
year and either (a) his compensation is re- 
ceived for such personal services performed 
for on behalf of a resident corporation or 
other entity of the United States or (b) his 
compensation received for such personal 
services does not exceed $5,000, (formerly 
$1,000), (The necessary changes should be 
made in Department of Commerce publica- 
tion, Business Information Service “Canadian 
Corporation and Personal Income Taxes,” No. 
144, Nov. 1951, p. 4.) 

A new article has been added to exempt 
professors or teachers who reside in one of 
the countries and who visit the other country 
temporarily for the purpose of teaching from 
taxation in the country visited. 

A new article has been added whereby au- 
thority is granted to prescribe regulations 
for the purpose of avoiding a situation where- 
in both the United States and Canada would 
withhold taxes on compensation for personal 
services performed by a resident of one of 
the countries while temporarily present in 
the other country. This eliminates a burden 
and probably in some cases a hardship upon 
taxpayers who would otherwise be subject to 
withholding in both countries until credits 
could be established. 

Under the provisions of the 1942 conven- 
tion exemption from United States tax with 
respect to accumulated or undistributed 
earnings, profits, income, or surplus is ac- 
corded Canadian corporations if more than 
50 percent of the outstanding voting stock 
is owned by individual residents of Canada 
who are not citizens of the United States. 
A new paragraph is added to the amendment 
so that United States corporations are ac- 
corded similar exemptions with respect to 
Canadian taxes. 

The modifying convention also provides 
for tax exemption in the country of source 
on royalties from copyrights on literary, dra- 
matic, musical, or artistic work except in 
the case of royalties on motion-picture films. 
The Canadian Government declined to agree 
to a reciprocal exemption on rents or roy- 
alties from motion pictures, as there is not 
in Canada a motion-picture industry com- 
parable to that in the United States and the 
balance of payments from motion-picture 
rentals or royalties is exceptionally favorable 
to the United States. 

A new sentence sets forth the additional 
Tule that the use of substantial equipment or 
machinery within one of the countries at any 
time in any taxable year by an enterprise of 
the other country shall constitute a perma- 
nent establishment for taxable purposes in 
the former country. The importance of this 
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rule arises mainly from the fact that United 
States enterprises are engaged regularly in 
Canada in building roads, installing public 
utility projects, and carrying on other proj- 
ects, and much of this work extends over 
only parts of the year, such as work of a 
seasonal character. 

Canada and the United States tax divi- 
dends paid by a subsidiary organization in 
one country to a parent corporation in the 
other country at 5 percent, whereas the 
higher rate of 15 percent is imposed on other 
dividends paid to nonresident individuals 
or corporations. To qualify for the lower 5 
percent tax a requirement of 95 percent own- 
ership has been substituted in the agreement 
for the former 100 percent requirement in 
determining whether or not a company is a 
subsidiary. 

The 1942 Double Taxation Convention and 
Protocol between the United States and Can- 
ada was discussed in an article entitled 
“Avoidance of Double Taxation: New Con- 
vention with Canada,” by J. H. Barkmeier, 
in the August 22, 1942, issue of ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FREE IMPORTATION OF HoG LarD 
AUTHORIZED 


Unlimited importation of hog lard by Co- 
lombia’s National Supply Institute (INA) 
was authorized as of November 26, 1951, by 
resolution No. 778 of that date issued 
jointly by the Ministries of Development and 
Agriculture. Although hog lard is not in- 
cluded in the list of prohibited imports es- 
tablished by decree No. 638 of March 20, 1951, 
that decree provided that importation of hog 
lard would be subject to prior approval by 
the Ministries of Development and Agri- 
culture. The new resolution was issued 
with a view to putting an end to Colom- 
bia’s severe shortage of fats and oils. 


Commodity Controls 


PRICE CONTROLS ABOLISHED 


Decree No. 2341 of November 14, 1951, dis- 
solved Colombia’s National Price Control 
Office, Oficina Nacional de Precios, and abro- 
gated existing price controls. In place of 
that office the new decree established a De- 
partment of Investigation of Prices and Mar- 
kets under the Ministry of Development. 
Although this decree revokes decrees 2004 of 
1947, 2768 of 1946, 982 of 1947, and 2295 of 
1951, it stipulates that the National Govern- 
ment may reinstate price ceilings in accord- 
ance with law No. 7 of March 2, 1943, when- 
ever circumstances make such actions advis- 
able. 

A simultaneous decree, No. 2336 of Novem- 
ber 13, 1951, revoked the provision of Co- 
lombia’s 1950 customs tariff decree which had 
frozen prices of specified domestic manu- 
factures. 


Costa Rica 


GENERAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Business was good in Costa Rica in the 
period October 29 through November 23, 1951, 
in almost every line affected by the lowering 
of import charges. Christmas buying began 
while regular lines of merchandise were mov- 
ing steadily. High coffee export prices, a 
predicted Government budget surplus, re- 
initiation of the Inter-American Highway, 
coupled with cautious official optimism of an 
IBRD loan created a mood of well-being 
among commercial elements which was dis- 
turbed only by the Government’s proposed 
increased tax program. Pressure for loans 
continued high, the commercial banks run- 
ning near-record-rediscounts with the Cen- 
tral Bank but continuing to limit their loans 
to productive credits. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Government revenues, principally based on 
customs charges, showed the large volume of 
import trade in finished and semifinished 
goods. A budget surplus was expected, the 
amount predicted to run between 3,000,000 
and 10,000,000 colones, to be slated for public- 
works projects. World prices for Costa Rica’s 
two principal exports, bananas and coffee, 
were high and trade figures as of the begin- 
ning of November indicated that a favorable 
balance of payments would result for 1951, as 
it did in 1950. As a byproduct of the increase 
of foreign exchange reserves, the Central 
Bank of Costa Rica announced that it would 
sell free exchange-market colones to the 
member institutions of the National Banking 
System at $7.40 to US$1 as against the previ- 
ous $7.50 to US$1. The spread between the 
free rate and Official rate $5.60 and $5.67 buy- 
ing and selling to US$1) will diminish fur- 
ther if the foreign exchange position con- 
tinues to improve. A single rate colon at 
about $6.50 to US$1 appears to be the target 
of the authorities. The detailed 1952 budget, 
which had to be passed by November 30, was 
introduced to the Legislature at 143,586,000 
colones. The initial budget for 1951 was 
about 134,000,000 colones and was increased 
during the year to over 140,000,000 colones. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


The Administration met its half-way mark 
during November and was planning for the 
next 2 years a program of increased and di- 
versified agricultural development and of 
public-works construction. In an extraordi- 
nary session of the Legislature scheduled 
to begin after November 30, a new stiff cof- 
fee tax and increased income and property 
taxes were to have been discussed. If this 
tax program passed it was predicted, an in- 
crease to the 1952 budget of 10,500,000 colones 
would result. The agricultural development 
was to be worked out in terms of plant dis- 
ease and soil erosion control and in increased 
production loans. As an example of the 
loans, the Rural Agricultural Credit Councils, 
administered through the Banco Nacional, 
were to have their capita increased by 3,500,- 
000 colones to 25,500,000 colones, and the 
Banco Agricola de Cartago was to receive a 
capital increase of 1,000,000 colones, to a total 
of 6,000,000 colones. The public-works pro- 
gram expenditures were to cover the Costa 
Rican contribution to the reinitiated work 
on the Inter-American Highway, a secondary 
roads program, public school buildings, pur- 
chase of the site for the planned Interna- 
tional Airport at Alajuela, and the raising of 
funds for solution of the hydroelectrifica- 
tion problem. The World Bank Mission com- 
pleted its 3-week survey of the economy of 
Costa Rica, which was made in view of a 
reputed US$3,000,000 loan request to that in- 
stitution. The amounts to provide addi- 
tional loan capital for banks, finance con- 
struction of the airport, and, possibly, the 
tributary roads program. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1950-51 coffee crop was harvested, 
showing 335,332 bags of 60 kilograms, as 
against the 1949-50 crop of 386,449 bags of 
60 kilograms. The smaller harvest was at- 
tributed to lack of rainfall. In the 1951-52 
season, some sprinkling systems and much 
fertilizer should increase the yield by 15 to 
20 percent. Corn and bean harvests were 
plentiful, and an export surplus of black 
beans was available. The 1951 rice crop was 
poor, but with amounts warehoused by the 
National Production Council, the country’s 
needs should be supplied. Contracts were 
signed by young 4-H truck-farmers on the 
Pacific slope for supplying tomatoes to the 
Panama Canal Commissaries. Weekly ship- 
ments run 20,000 pounds and projected ship- 
ments are 50,000 pounds per week. The pre- 
diction for the coming sugar harvest runs 
about 20 percent more than the previous crop 
of 447,153 quintals of 46 kilograms each.— 
U. S. Emsassy, SAN JosE, Nov. 23, 1951. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT REGULATIONS TO PREVENT INTRO- 
DUCTION OF HOOF-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Imports into Costa Rica of cattle, hogs, 
sheeps, goats, other ruminants, meats, and 
hides from countries in which hoof-and- 
mouth disease or bovine plague exists have 
been prohibited, according to decree pub- 
lished in La Gaceta, November 9, 1951. Im- 
porters of cats and dogs must have permits 
from the Ministry of Health, and other ani- 
mal importers must have permits from the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

No experiments may be conducted in Costa 
Rica with the virus of hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease or bovine plague; and no ship, plane, or 
other transport may call at Costa Rica if it 
comes from a country affected by such dis- 
eases and carries live ruminants, garbage, or 
animal waste aboard. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN FOREIGN-TRADE MONOPOLY 
COMPANIES 


The Ministry of Foreign Trade of Czecho- 
slovakia made certain changes in foreign 
trade monopoly companies by notices pub- 
lished in the Czechoslovak Official Gazette 
of August 11 and 25, 1951. 

The exclusive authorization of Mining 
Products Sales Office, National Corporation, 
Section Carboexport, Spanelska 10, Praha 
XII, to import and export coal, graphite, and 
certain mining products was annulled as of 
July 1, 1951. Its functions have been taken 
over by Metalimex, Import and Export of 
Ores and Metals Co., Ltd., Stepanska 34, 
Praha II. 

As of August 27, 1951, the Cukrex, Sugar 
Tnade Co., Ltd., Na Florenci 5, Praha II, which 
up to that date controlled the import and 
export of sugar, molasses, and sugar beets, 
was abolished, and its operations were trans- 
ferred to the Centrokomise, Czechoslovak 
Import and Export of Victuals, Ltd., Na 
Florenci 5, Praha II. 

Czechoslovak Maltings, Ltd., Company for 
the Export of Malt and Hops, Trojanova 7, 
Praha II and Oleaspol, Joint Stock Company 
for the Importation and Exportation of Oil 
Raw Materials, Vaclavske namesti 41, Praha 
II, were to be abolished on October 1, 1951. 
The export and import of malt and hops, as 
well as oil raw materials (oilseeds, glycerine, 
etc.) were transferred to Koospol, Agricul- 
tural Products and Implements Import and 
Export Co., Ltd., Perlova 1, Praha I. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImPporT DUTIES ON CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 


Import duties are suspended in France 
until June 30, 1952, on certain industrial 
equipment for which the importers have 
obtained special authorization from the 
Ministry of Industry and Energy, by an or- 
der of October 20, published in the Journal 
Officiel of October 21, according to a report 
of October 23 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Paris. 

The equipment to which this measure ap- 
plies comprises mainly: Compressors, steel 
rolling mills, machinery for the manufacture 
of radioelectric tubes, cathodes and fliuo- 
rescent tubes, hydraulic pressers, printing 
machines, spinning mills, milling machines, 
and pneumatic tools. 

Only complete units of equipment and 
not individual parts may benefit by this duty 
suspension. A separate authorization must 
be produced for each importation. 
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Freneh Moroceo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw HIDES AND SKINS GRANTED TEMPO- 
RARY DuTY-FREE ADMISSION 


Temporary duty-free admission status was 
granted raw hides and skins imported into 
French Morocco by an order of May 5, 1951, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of June 8. 

The order applies to whole hides and skins, 
raw, limed, or pickled, of bovine, Equidae, 
and sheep species, as well as to sheepskins 
for fur making except curly lambskins called 
“astrakhan,”’ Kkarakul, and India lamb. 

The temporary duty-free status is granted 
to the foregoing items if they are imported 
for further treatment or improvement and 
provided that in their final form they are 
reexported within 6 months after importa- 
tion. 


Freneh West Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HIDES AND SKINS: FISCAL EXPORT 
Duty MODIFIED 


The fiscal export duty on hides and skins 
was modified in French West Africa by a 
decree of April 2, 1951, published in the 
Journal Officiel of June 9. 

The fiscal export duty was increased from 
10 to 25 percent ad valorem on the following 
products: Antelope skins, raw, limed, and 
pickled, simply tanned, or curried and 
worked after tanning; as well as antelope 
furskins, dressed or not. 

The fiscal export duty was reduced from 
10 to 6 percent ad valorem on the following 
products: Hides and skins, simply tanned 
or worked after tanning, other than ox, calf, 
Equidae, sheep, goat, pig, antelope, reptile, 
batrichian, fish, and other marine animals. 


Guatemala 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business generally continued slow in 
Guatemala during November. Retail sales 
were slightly under those in October, and 
overstocked importers placed few orders 
abroad. Businessmen were cautious. For- 
eign-collection items received by banks 
showed a substantial increase as large quan- 
tities of Christmas imports arrived; the num- 
ber of items collected approximated the 
October volume. The demand for commer- 
cial credit was firm. 

Net foreign-exchange reserves declined 
$357,000 in October compared with a decline 
of $3,071,000 in September and an increase 
of $86,000 in October 1950. However, despite 
the abnormal decrease in reserves in Septem- 
ber, net reserves on October 31, 1951, were 
$35,116,000 as compared with $35,645,000 on 
October 31, 1950. Preliminary figures indi- 
cate that the downward trend was reversed 
in November and that reserves increased 
substantially in accordance with the seasonal 
pattern. 

At the end of November it appeared likely 
that legislation would shortly be promul- 
gated which would formally establish Guate- 
mala’s claims for damages incurred during 
World War II at some $87,000,000. For more 
than 2 years a Commission has been study- 
ing claims for war damages, and the pending 
legislation is the result of the findings of 
this Commission. Conclusion of the work 
was speeded by the possibility that a peace 
treaty with Germany might come up at the 
November meeting of the United Nations at 
Paris. 

Legislation became effective on November 
12, which authorized the use of molasses 
for the manufacture of alcohol and alcoholic 
beverages. Distillers have long argued that 
the use of molasses would yield a higher- 
quality product and would increase the sup- 





ply of sugar for other uses. Guatemala ex. 
perienced a sugar shortage during the past 
summer. The legislation establishes apn 
excise tax of 30 cents per gallon on molasses 
used for alcoholic beverages for domestic 
consumption and an export tax of 30 cents 
per gallon of molasses exported. 

A technical commission from El Salvador 
arrived on November 15 to discuss the proj- 
ected trade treaty between Guatemala and 
El Salvador. Up to November 30 no formal 
announcement had been made of the date 
for signature of the treaty. 

Negotiations between the United Fruit 
Co. and the Government of Guatemala con- 
tinued throughout November without ma- 
terial progress. The company had not begun 
the rehabilitation of the Tiquisate banana 
farms which were severelly damaged by Sep- 
tember storms, and several thousand workers 
remained suspended at the end of the 
month. In an exchange of correspondence, 
which was published in the press, the com- 
pany informed the Government that its pro. 
posed bases for negotiations did not justify 
the initiation of discussions. However, the 
Minister of Economy requested the company 
to give a more expliciv reply, which the com- 
pany did in late November. 

The International Railways’ dispute with 
the labor union also remained unsettled, 
A general strike threatened for November 23 
was postponed as the result of intervention 
by the President, who appointed a committee 
of Cabinet members to effect a reconcillation, 
However, failing to obtain satisfactory con- 
cessions, the union announced a general 
strike for midnight, November 30, which 
also was postponed. U.S. EmMsBaAssy, GvuaAre- 
MALA City, Nov. 29, 1951. 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SEMEN DutTy-FREE 


Semen for artificial insemination of do- 
mestic animals can be imported into Hon- 
duras without duty under tariff fraction No. 
2305—A, established by a decree published in 
La Gaceta, November 13, 1951, effective there- 
with. 


Hong Kong 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 


The trade and industrial recession in Hong 
Kong that began in April appeared to be 
easing off during September, and total trade 
was only slightly below that of Augsut. The 
Colony’s import trade balance showed a fur- 
ther increase for the month, while trade with 
the United States showed increases in both 
directions despite tightened United States 
restrictions on imports of goods manufac- 
tured from Chinese raw materials. 

Local industrialists continued to be dis- 
turbed by the increased activity of Japa- 
nese firms in making local contracts, the pro- 
posed establishment of Japanese banking 
and shipping branches in Hong Kong, and 
the flood of Japanese goods into local mar- 
kets. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The Colony’s total merchandise trade was 
valued at HK$592,394,000, a drop of only 
HK$2,120,000 from the August total (HK$1= 
US$0.1725 at official rate). Imports valued 
at HK$331,594,000 showed an increase of 
HK$14,000,000, while exports fell by more 
than HK$16,000,000 to HK$260,800,000, the 
lowest monthly export total reported since 
the outbreak of the Korean conflict. 

Hong Kong’s trade with the United States 
increased despite the existence of stringent 
United States controls. Imports, valued at 
HK$37,878,000, were only about 25 percent 
below the 1950 monthly average; exports, 
valued at HK$8,575,000, although somewhat 
above July and August figures, were only 
about one-third of the 1950 average. 
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The decline in Hong Kong’s trade with 
communist China, resulting from the Col- 
ony’s tighter anticommunist trading con- 
trols, continued in September. Total trade 
with China in September was valued at 
HK$136,000,000, a drop of 62 percent, as com- 
pared with that recorded in the peak month 
of March 1951. 

Imports from China in September totaled 
about HK$47,000,000, compared with HK$53,- 
000,000 in August and HK$90,000,000 in 
March. Exports to communist China were 
down to HK#$89,000,000, compared with 
HK$102,000,000 in August and HK$245,000,- 
000 in March. 

Of further special interest is the increase 
in imports from both the Eastern and Wes- 
tern Zones of Germany during the second 
quarter of 1951, particularly of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals and to a lesser extent of 
dyeing, tanning, and coloring substances. 

Further increases in Hong Kong-Japanese 
trade was anticipated in view of the termi- 
nation on September 3 of the previous open- 
account basis for conducting trade between 
the two areas and the placing of all future 
trade on a sterling arrangement within the 
framework of the United Kingdom-Japan 
payments agreement. It was believed that 
this conversion to a sterling basis would per- 
mit an expansion of Japanese imports, inas- 
much as under the old open-account system 
imbalances exceeding US$10,000,000 had to 
be settled in United States dollars. The 
latter arrangement had necessarily resulted 
in tight import controls. 


INDUSTRY 


The Colony’s cotton industry, which has 
been beset by operating problems, principally 
the obtaining of raw-cotton supplies, was 
disturbed by inroads made by the sale of 
Japanese cotton piece goods and cotton yarn 
on markets formerly dominated by the local 
weaving industry. An easing of the supply 
situation was a possibility, however, provided 
that reported arrangements of the local in- 
dustry for the acquisition of 26,000 bales of 
Brazilian raw cotton were successful. 

As a measure of encouraging the local film 
industry, the Hong Kong Government con- 
templated the enactment of a new policy 
designed both to control and to assist local 
motion-picture producers. It was hoped 
that such a policy would make it posible for 
the United States, the largest single supplier 
of raw or unexposed film, to permit the 
licensing of more such film to Hong Kong. 

It was reported that the rubber industry 
in Hong Kong had recently received an order 
for 3,000,000 pairs of rubber shoes from a 
French importer, but other industries, in- 
cluding enamelware, underwear, and electric 
bulbs, continued to lag in the face of material 
shortages. 

FINANCE 


On September 19 the Legislative Council 
approved the establishment of a Develop- 
ment Fund consisting of profits accruing 
from the trading and financing activities of 
the Department of Commerce and Industry 
over the past few years. It was estimated 
that at the end of the fiscal year March 31, 
1951, the balance available for the Fund 
should be close to HK$59,000,000. However, 
practically all of this amount is currently 
earmarked for financing local reservoir and 
housing projects. Consequently the Legisla- 
tive Council currently approved the estab- 
lishment of a Trading Reserve Fund of 
HK$30,000,000 to cover any temporary losses 
the Department of Commerce and Industry 
might sustain should it be found necessary to 
bring in extraordinarily large supplies be- 
cause of sudden political changes. 

It became increasingly apparent during 
September that United States restrictions 
against the importation of goods of Chinese 
origin were beginning to have an effect on 
Chinese foreign exchange reserves. South 
China communist authorities had stopped 
issuing foreign exchange against new im- 
port licenses in late August and had not yet 
fesumed by the end of September. The ex- 
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change position was further aggravated by 
the steady decrease in overseas remittances. 
However, the tight Chinese exchange situa- 
tion was also operating as a hardship on 
Hong Kong exporters who were unable to 
collect payment on goods already shipped 
or ready for shipment. 

Open-market quotations for both U. S. 
dollars and gold rose steadily during Septem- 
ber as rumors of a devaluation of sterling, 
together with the decline in overseas remit- 
tances and rumors of a relaxation in U. S. 
export-control regulations, created a strong 
demand for the relatively stable U. S. 
dollar—U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, HONG 
KONG, Nov. 2, 1951. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN U. S. GENERATORS PLACED UNDER 
OPEN GENERAL LICENSE 


Certain types of electrical generators have 
been placed under open general license for 
importation into India from the United 
States, according to a recent announcement. 

The official classification is: “Electrical 
generators with or without prime movers, 
provided the brake horsepower of the prime 
mover, if it is an internal combustion en- 
gine, is not less than 25 brake horsepower, 
together with the switchgear, switchboard, 
and indicating and recording instruments 
but excluding transformers.” 

The notification further states that “In the 
case of generators with prime movers of 
steam turbine type, steam raising equipment, 
boiler feed equipment, and control equip- 
ment required for working the generator 
up to its maximum capacity may also be im- 
ported. Similarly, in the case of generators 
with prime movers of hydraulic turbine type, 
the control equipment for working the gen- 
erator up to its maximum capacity may be 
imported.” 


NEw Po.Licy FOR IMPORTATION OF SPARE 
ParTS 


A new policy has been established by the 
Government of India to provide for the im- 
portation of spare and component parts of 
such machines as sewing machines, type- 
writers, and similar articles which are 
allowed to be imported. 

The importation of spare and component 
parts of any article will be allowed up to 
5 percent of the c. i. f. value specified in the 
import license for that article. This privi- 
lege is subject to a maximum of 5,000 rupees 
(1 rupee=—$0.21) and to the following con- 
ditions: (1) No spare part may be imported 
which is on the list of prohibited imports; 
(2) importers must provide satisfactory evi- 
dence that the parts to be imported are 
directly related to the main unit or article 
imported under the license. 

Component and spare parts are defined as, 
“Such parts as are essential for the working 
of the machine or apparatus and have been 
given for that purpose some special shape or 
quality which would not be essential for 
their use for any other purpose; provided 
that articles which do not satisfy this ccn- 
dition shall also be deemed to be component 
parts of the machine to which they belong if 
they are essential to its operation and are 
imported with it in such quantities as may 
appear to the Collector of Customs to be 
reasonable.” 


IMPORTATION OF SHOE ACCESSORIES 


Under India’s plan to allow imports of cer- 
tain materials to be used in the manufacture 
of goods for exportation, manufacturers of 
shoes will be permitted to import from the 
dollar area rubber soles and heels during any 
quarterly period to the extent of 10 percent 
of the value of shoes with rubber soles and 
heels which they exported in the preceding 
quarter, and to import shoe laces to the 


extent of one-half of 1 percent of the value 
of shoes which they exported during the 
preceding quarter. 


EXPORT OF KYANITE PERMITTED ESTAB- 
LISHED SHIPPERS 


The exportation of kyanite ore from India 
during 1952 will be permitted established 
shippers only, an official announcement of 
October 11 states. Qualified exporters had 
to select by November 15 any one of the 
calendar years 1949, 1950, or 1951 for their 
basic year. If 1951 was selected the shipper 
had to furnish the figures showing actual 
exports and anticipated exports for the re- 
mainder of the year, and the figures must be 
confirmed by documentary evidence after the 
year’s close. If another year was selected 
the shipper had to submit to the Chief Con- 
troller of Exports an authenticated statement 
of his exports during the basic year selected. 
Exports from Calcutta were highest in 1950, 
according to preliminary figures. 


SILK-WASTE NOILS FREELY EXPORTED 


Silk-waste noils will be freely licensed for 
exportation from India until March 31, 1952, 
an Official announcement of November 29 
states. It has been estimated that 150,000 
pounds of this fiber may be available for 
exportation. 


Indonesia 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN OCTOBER 


Indonesia’s exports and imports for the 
first 8 months of 1951 approximated the 1950 
rate in volume but as a result of higher 
prices exceeded the value rate by about 60 
to 65 percent. Statistics released by the 
Ministry of Finance indicate that as of 
October 3, 1951, Government revenues ex- 
ceeded expenditures and that the national 
debt had been reduced by more than a 
billion rupiahs since January 1. The Cen- 
tral Labor Mediation Commission handed 
down a decision in the dispute between the 
Sumatran East Coast plantation workers and 
the owners, increasing the basic wage and 
the amount of ration goods distributed to 
the workers. Rice production has increased, 
but the increase in population has caused a 
per capita reduction in the amount avail- 
able. Rice prices continued to rise in 
October. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Indonesia in September 
totaled 544,062 metric tons valued at 209,- 
747,000 rupiahs, compared with 853,946 
metric tons valued at 351,859,000 rupiahs in 
August (1 rupiah=US$0.2632). Exports for 
the first 9 months totaled 6.6 million metric 
tons valued at 3.4 billion rupiahs, compared 
with 8.2 million metric tons valued at 2.7 
billion rupiahs for the year 1950. The latest 
available import statistics are for the month 
of August, when 342,482 metric tons of com- 
modities valued at 369,571,000 rupiahs were 
imported. Imports for the first 8 months 
of 1951 totaled approximately 1.7 million 
metric tons valued at about 1.7 billion 
rupiahs, as compared with 2.6 million metric 
tons valued at 1.5 billion rupiahs for the 
entire year 1950. 

FINANCE 


According to a preliminary statement of 
the Ministry of Finance, the Indonesian na- 
tional debt was placed at 4,826 million ru- 
piahs as of October 3, 1951, compared with 
6,028 million rupiahs as of January 3, 1951. 
This decrease was largely due to the reduc- 
tion in indebtedness to the Java Bank. 

Preliminary figures for tax revenues show 
that during the period January—August 1951, 
inclusive, import and export duties and ex- 
cise-tax receipts amounted to 2,298 million 
rupiahs, compared with only 801 million 
rupiahs in the comparable period of 1950. 


LABOR 


After 10 months of negotiation the Cen- 
tral Labor Mediation Commission handed 
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down a final decision in the dispute between 
the Sumatran East Coast plantation workers 
and the estate owners. The decision, which 
is retroactive to January 1, provides for a 
basic daily wage of 3.25 rupiahs for rubber 
workers and 3.50 rupiahs for laborers on 
tobacco estates. By far the largest part of 
the workers’ wages, however, will be in the 
form of ration goods, such as rice, sugar, salt, 
fish, oil, soap, and cloth, which at current 
price levels including allowances for wives 
who do not work and minor children 
amounts to over 200 rupiahs a month per 
worker. This wage represents a considerable 
increase in the amount of distribution goods 
that plantation owners must pay. Provision 
is made that if certain items are unobtain- 
able, employers may substitute cash payment 
equal in value to the goods not available. 

Drastic cuts in electric power in the West 
Java region were necessary because of lack 
of rainfall in the water-storage areas near 
Bandung. Hardest hit were the many tex- 
tile mills, which have been forced to shut 
down completely. The textile unions have 
demanded full pay, claiming that the shut- 
down was no fault of the workers. The Ja- 
vanese textile industry is reported in a most 
precarious position and faced with severe 
competition from imported goods. The com- 
panies are not able to make wage payments 
during the periods when plants are shut 
down. 

AGRICULTURE 


The Minister of Agriculture reported to 
Parliament that rice production in Java- 
Madura had increased to 4,193,000 tons as 
compared with 3,533,000 tons in 1950 and 
4,172,000 tons in 1938, but that in view of 
the 10 percent increase in population per 
capita availability of rice is now 82 kilo- 
grams, compared with 85 in 1938, and the 
availability of corn is 31 kilograms, as 
against 39 kilograms in 1938. He stated that 
domestic production, together with con- 
tracted rice imports, would be sufficient dur- 
ing the remainder of the year and promised 
that the Government would shortly force 
down retail prices by injecting Government 
rice into the markets of the larger towns. 
Outside Java the rice situation was serious 
in Celebes, where registration of stocks was 
required on October 23; in Sumba, Flores, 
and Timor and in the Lesser Sundas, where 
supplies were exhausted by October 20; 
and in Medan, by delayed arrival of supplies. 

Copra production increased to 53,500 
metric tons in September, and recorded ex- 
ports aggregated 38,277 tons in the same 
month. Copra smuggling was reported to 
be increasing; an estimated 4,000 tons was 
being smuggled monthly from Celebes and 
Borneo to the Philippines. 

Sugar production in 1951 was expected to 
total 436,000 metric tons. Incendiarism has 
increased on estates around Cheribon, and 
the resulting output is expected to be low- 
ered by 25 to 30 percent. Possibly 30,000 
tons of sugar may be available for export this 
year. U.S. Empassy, DyJaKaRTA, Nov. 16, 1951. 


Iraq 


ReEcENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The principal factor in the Iraq economy 
during most of the current year has been a 
stagnation, which has been attributed to the 
dislocation consequent to the departure this 
summer of 108,000 Jews, many of them mer- 
chants. During October local. merchants, 
who previously had expected an improvement 
in the situation, for the first time seemed to 
be tending to adopt the attitude that the 
current reduced economic activity will be the 
normal one for the future. 

The general economic condition improved 
slightly in October. Although statistics are 
lacking the consensus was that unemploy- 
ment had been somewhat alleviated, prob- 
ably by the Government’s 1,000,000-dinar 
municipal works program (1 dinar, or 1,000 
fils=US$2.80). This program was recently 
inaugurated for the purpose of absorbing 
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some of the unemployed (all of whom are 
urban) and consists principally of street- 
paving projects. The laborers are paid 250 
fils per day, which is just above the sub- 
sistence level. (Essential food for a small 
family costs about 200 fils per day.) 

A further sign of improvement was a 
reported 15-percent increase in October of 
the amount of credit extended by local banks 
to finance imports. The greatly reduced rate 
of imports since the departure of the Jews 
has been a cause of some concern in official 
and commercial quarters, because it was 
feared that eventually there would be a 
scarcity of imported goods, many of them 
semiessential. 

Unfortunately, the improvements have 
been accompanied by further increases in the 
prices of most domestic foodstuffs, princi- 
pally vegetables, ghee (butter), and rice. 
The increases are between 15 and 25 per- 
cent. The increased cost of some vegetables, 
particularly tomatoes (now selling at three 
times their normal price), may be in part 
explained by the fact that a great deal of 
land generally devoted to vegetable farming 
was this year given over to cotton. Other 
price rises are unexplained, in view of what 
was thought to be an adequate supply of the 
products involved, although the local press 
has charged that smuggling of foodstuffs out 
of the country is a reason. There is some 
sentiment in favor of Government control of 
prices. 

The Iraq date harvest was completed in 
October. The crop is estimated at 300,000 
tons, which, although it is 100,000 tons less 
than last year’s, is considered “normal.” 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Among significant events occurring in Oc- 
tober was the completion of a trade agree- 
ment between Iraq and Western Germany. 
The agreement, signed on October 7, is one 
of a number recently negotiated by Iraq, but 
is the first to be made with a European na- 
tion. The agreement will extend Iraq’s date 
market in Germany; and Germany will sup- 
ply 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 dinars’ worth of iron 
and chemicals to Iraq. 

Iraq signed with Sweden its sixth bilateral 
air agreement on October 28. Like the pre- 
vious agreements, this one restricts the Fifth 
Freedom rights of non-Arab carriers between 
points in the Arab States——U. S. Empsassy, 
BaGuHpaD, Nov. 19, 1951. 


Ireland 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


An analysis of developments in Ireland’s 
enecomy during 1950 was included in the re- 
cently issued report of the Central Bank of 
Ireland for the year ended March 31, 1951. 
Salient portions of this report pertaining to 
the balance of payments and the balance of 
trade, are presented as follows: 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The official statement of the balance of 
payments for 1950 shows a deficit of £35,- 
600,000 in known current items and a sum 
of £5,600,000 in “balance unaccounted for.” 
On the assumption that the latter figure may 
be regarded as a current credit there would 
result a net current deficit of £30,000,000. 
This is the fourth successive year for which 
a current deficit has been recorded. 

The capital account transactions by which 
the deficit for 1950 was covered consisted 
chiefly of the receipt of £20,800,000 on United 
States loan account, the diminution of 
£13,300,000 in net sterling assets of the asso- 
ciated banks, and an influx estimated at 
£13,000,000 of miscellaneous external funds 
through loan, investment, et cetera, offset 
by an increase of £16,600,000 in external 
funds of the Central Bank. The deficit of 
about £89,000,000 over the period of 4 years 
was covered chiefly by the receipt of £36,- 
900,000 on -United States loan account, the 
diminution of £32,600,000 in net external as- 
sets of the associated banks, known net sales 





of £11,800,000 of external securities by private 
holders, and an estimated influx of £51,000,009 
of miscellaneous external funds, offset by an 
increase of £39,400,000 in external funds of 
the Central Bank. 

The constituents of the current deficit of 
£30,000,000 in 1950, according to the severa] 
currency areas have been estimated as fol. 
lows: A surplus of £17,400,000 for the Uniteg 
Kingdom and deficits for all other currency 
areas or groups, viz: £6,800,000 for the rest 
of the sterling area, £15,100,000 for non- 
sterling members of the European Payments 
Union, £10,600,000 for the United States of 
America, £4,900,000 for Canada, and £10,- 
000,000 for all other countries. 

The deficit of £30,000,000 for 1950 repre- 
sents a net import excess of about £87,000,000 
on merchandise account offset by a net credit 
of about £57,000,000 on invisible account 
(including balance unaccounted for) in 
which the largest ingredient is an estimated 
net credit of £24,000,000 for tourism. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


The outstanding feature of the current 
transactions of the balance of payments has 
been the large import excess on merchandise 
account reflecting a rising flow of imports 
and continued failure to cover an adequate 
proportion of them by exports. 

For the first quarter of 1951, the import 
excess was £31,300,000 compared with 
£22,900,000 for the first quarter of 1950. 

Both price and volume factors have in- 
fluenced changes in the balance of trade. 
Separate consideration of these two sets of 
factors is desirable because the prices of 
imports and exports are chiefly determined 
by external conditions, whereas domestic 
policy, whether of the Government or of 
private organizations and interests, is largely 
decisive as regards the volume of trade. The 
practical effect, however, even of price fac- 
tors on the import excess, although not di- 
rectly controlled by domestic policy, can be 
indirectly limited by such policy through in- 
ternal decisions of various kinds bearing on 
the volume factors. 

Of price factors affecting the growth of 
the import excess since 1938, the fluctuations 
of the terms of trade, that is, of the relation- 
ship between export and import prices, have 
been of much less consequence than the 
broad fact that both export and import 
prices have risen nearly threefold since 1938 
entailing a tendency to proportionate en- 
largement of the import excess. Taking the 
base 1938— 100, export prices in 1950 were 296 
and import prices were 271. The over-all 
movement of the terms of trade since 1938 
has thus been slightly favorable, but this 
fact has had only minor influence on the 
import excess. 

Import prices were becoming fairly sta- 
bilized in the first half of 1950, but following 
the outbreak of the Korean War there were 
marked increases in both import and export 
prices in the later months of that year and 
further in the early months of 1951. This 
development has tended to a still greater en- 
largement of the import excess. Whether or 
not this adverse price tendency is soon halted 
it must be presumed that a major part of the 
price increases in external trade during the 
past decade will prevail at least for some 
time. Domestic policy being unable to do 
much to hasten any favorable evolution of 
this price situation has all the greater obliga- 
tion to offset its present ill effects by suitable 
action in other directions. Apart from in- 
fluencing invisible items of the balance of 
payments such action has a wide scope 
offered to it by the unbalanced volume move- 
ments in external trade. The volume of 
imports which was in 1947 already 23 percent 
above the level of 1938 rose in 1950 to 43 
percent above that level. The volume of 
exports in 1947 having been 30 percent below 
the level of 1938, improved to merely 1 per- 
cent above that level in 1950. Thus, the 
volume factor of imports added heavily to 
the effect of price increases in enlarging the 
import excess, whereas the advantage of the 
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price increases of exports had virtually no 
reinforcement from increase of volume. In 
the first quarter of 1951, the volume of im- 
ports was somewhat higher and that of ex- 
ports somewhat lower than in the first 
quarter of 1950. 

The increase of the import excess by 
£18,200,000 between 1949 and 1950 was at- 
tributable slightly more to volume increases 
than to price increases. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY TARIFF CONCESSIONS TO 
ENCOURAGE IMPORTS 


Among a number of economic measures 
taken to correct its exaggerated surplus posi- 
tion in the European Payments Union, the 
Italian Government decreed a temporary re- 
duction by one-tenth on effective customs 
duties for all products except 70 tariff items. 
The details of this measure are found in 
Presidential decree No. 1125 of November 1, 
1951, published in the Gazetta Officiale of 
November 3, 1951. 

This reduction is effective for the period 
November 4, 1951, through March 31, 1952. 
It is applicable not to the full-duty rates 
shown in the basic general tariff of July 7, 
1950, but rather to the transitionally applied 
rates as modified and listed in decree No. 
1125. 

Although these reductions were intended 
primarily to encourage imports from the 
countries within the European Payments 
Union, they will apply without discrimina- 
tion to imports from all areas, as required 
by the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

However, the following products, which 
are prominent in United States trade with 
Italy, are among the 70 tariff items that 
Italy has excluded from these temporary 
reductions: Bulk cotton; phenol, and certain 
other materials used in plastic manufactur- 
ing; a number of organic dyestuffs; abrasives; 
various textile machinery and machine 
tools; piston engines; electric generators, 
motors and condensers; various electric 
appliances. 

Also excluded from these reductions are 
the following goods: Coffee, tea, and spices; 
beverages, alcoholic liquids, and vinegars; 
tobaccos; furs and fur manufactures; fine 
pearls, precious stones and _ imitations, 
precious metals and manufactures thereof, 
imitation jewelry; watches and clocks. 

By the same decree which reduces tariff 
rates by oné-tenth, the Italian Government 
suspended import duties on the following 
foodstuffs affecting the Italian cost of living: 
Poultry, eggs, game, rabbits, and cod and 
similar fish. 

The decree also makes the following addi- 
tions to the Italian tariff: Customs exemp- 
tion for linseed oil cakes destined for fodder; 
admission at 8 percent ad valorem of pure 
benzol for use as a raw material in the 
manufacture of plastifiers for synthetic 
resins; admission at 5 percent ad valorem 
of carbon black from anthracene; effective 
rate of duty of 10 percent ad valorem on 
newsprint; tolerance up to 4 per mil in 
phosphorous content on imported pig iron 
obtained completely with charcoal; 

By decree No. 1125 of November 1, 1951, 
the temporary regulations for the initial 
application of the new Italian customs tariff 
are extended until March 31, 1952. 


Japan 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN OCTOBER 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND PRICES 


Consumer hesitation in Japanese retail 
markets appeared to reflect the long upward 
trend of prices, the collection of local texes in 
October, and prospective cost-of-living in- 
creases, such as the scheduled increase in 
public utility and transportation rates in 
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November. Department-store sales failed to 
show the projected seasonal increase based 
upon last year’s performance. Although 
value of retail sales rose in most cases, the 
volume was steady or declined compared with 
1950. Businessmen were sensitive to recur- 
ring reports that a number of trading firms 
and small manufacturers (especially in 
textiles) were bankrupt or on the verge of 
insolvency. These difficulties reportedly 
related primarily to earlier speculative ac- 
cumulations of goods which had not moved 
quickly in the subsequently weak textile 
market. 

Although the consumer price index for 
September was virtually stable, the wholesale 
price and agricultural parity indexes showed 
significant increases, although less than in 
August. A similar picture was indicated for 
October. The index of textile export prices 
in September was 5.3 percent higher than in 
August, reflecting increased activity in textile 
markets abroad. 

Contracts let in October by the U.S. Armed 
Forces and ECA under “special procurement” 
were estimated at about $24.6 million; of 
this about 54 percent ($13.3 million) repre- 
sented service contracts, and the remainder 
supply contracts. Although the total was 
about half that for September, it was not 
considered indicative of any significant trend, 
but typical of the variable monthly pattern 
such procurement has followed. Contracts 
for supplies included those for lumber, chem- 
icals, prefabricated buildings, cotton cloth- 
ing, barbed wire fence posts, and plywood. 
Service contracts concentrated on ammuni- 
tion loading and assembly, construction, 
transportation, and “operation of facilities” 
(e. g., use of technical laboratory and draft- 
ing services). 


INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 


The September and October industrial 
scene was almost literally gloomy as the 
power shortage continued with little prospect 
for early improvement. The present shortage 
and predictions of a dry winter emphasized 
the importance to the nation of a stable 
electric-power supply and the need for de- 
velopment of new generation facilities. The 
industrial production index for September 
dropped to 136.4 (1932-36=100) from Au- 
gust’s final figure of 140.3, declining for the 
second consecutive month, and the October 
index was expected to be still lower. Declines 
were notable in durables manufacturing. 

September steel-industry production in- 
cluded: Pig iron, 277,754 tons; steel ingots, 
520,523 tons; and rolled steel, 373,495 tons— 
all three well below August figures. Data for 
October were expected to be even lower. 
Although Government and industry were still 
seeking ways of reducing raw-material costs, 
the export picture was brightened by receipt 
during October of validated orders for 194,000 
tons of iron and steel, a postwar high. The 
United States, Great Britain, Australia, and 
Pakistan were the principal purchasers. 
Plans appeared to be nearing consummation 
for a nation-wide survey of the steel indus- 
try by United States engineers to determine 
where Japanese technique and equipment 
might be improved in order to lower produc- 
tion costs. 

September textile production showed 
slight gains over August, despite the power 
shortage but was still about 5 percent below 
July figures. Increased spindleage appeared 
largely responsible for offsetting the power 
shortage. Local surveys indicated that spin- 
ning industries in such countries as Burma, 
Pakistan, South Africa, and Thailand would 
soon be able to satisfy domestic demand for 
lower-quality goods. Industry leaders there- 
fore pointed to the need to improve Japan’s 
finishing and processing techniques and 
stressed the need for eradicating certain 
trade practices which have caused violent 
fluctuations in prices of Japanese textiles 
and some dissatisfaction with the quality of 
Japanese goods. 

The Ministry of Transportation announced 
recently that Japan’s merchant fleet by 


March 1952, will be only one-fourth of the 
prewar level in tonnage and that total ship- 
ping capacity will still be an estimated 
1,111,000 deadweight tons less than required 
to meet the objective of carrying half of 
Japan’s foreign trade. It was also stated 
that, as of September 1, 1951, a total of 176 
vessels were engaged in oversea services: 
150 freighters and 26 oil tankers. Twelve 
freighters were engaged on the Japan- 
United States East Coast run and 22 
freighters on the Japan-United States West 
Coast run. 

The initiation of domestic air service in 
late October, after negotiations lasting 18 
months, was looked upon as an important 
step in bringing the Japanese islands closer 
together. 

FINANCE 


The money market eased slightly and the 
Bank of Japan note issue increased, averag- 
ing around 415 billion yen for October. 
Three steps were taken by the Bank of Japan 
during the month to tighten credit: (1) The 
basic rediscount rates were raised; (2) the 
penalty rate system was tightened; and (3) 
the purchase of government bonds from the 
banking system was suspended. 

Foreign exchange transactions in October 
netted a surplus of $64 million. Receipts 
totaled $192 million, of which $101 million 
represented income from merchandise ex- 
ports and $91 million from invisibles. Pay- 
ments totaled $128 million, $106 million 
being expended for merchandise imports 
and $22 million for invisibles. Receipts from 
the different settlement areas were: Sterling, 
$54 million; open account, $31 million; dol- 
lar, $108 million. Payments were: Sterling, 
$37 million; open account, $13 million; and 
dollar, $74 million. Exports to the United 
States were $14 million, and imports were 
$40 million. Dollar receipts for “invisibles”’ 
totaled $86 million, mostly from special 
U.S. Armed Forces procurement and services 
rendered to Occupation authorities. Pend- 
ing passage of the supplementary budget 
providing the necessary appropriation, the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board sold $30 
million of its dollar holdings to the Bank 
of Japan to obtain needed yen funds for 
purchase of foreign exchange. 

Two developments stemmed from elimina- 
tion of the dollar clause from the Sterling 
Area Over-all Payments Agreement last 
August and the subsequent rapid accumula- 
tion of sterling credits by Japan. The For- 
eign Exchange Control Board suspended 
validation of exports for sterling to Iran, 
Egypt, and Italy, limiting these to dollar 
settlement in an effort to restrict the in- 
crease in sterling holdings. At the same 
time, however, the Indian Government an- 
nounced that trade with Japan was to be 
put on a soft-currency basis, leading to ex- 
pectations that India would seek increased 
imports from Japan and that sterling accu- 
mulation would be accelerated. 

During September the Foreign Exchange 
Investment Commission approved 242 cases 
of acquisition of stocks of Japanese firms 
by foreign interests; 4,506,615 shares were ac- 
quired valued at 268.1 million yen (about 
$745,000). Thirteen technical assistance 
contracts were approved and real estate ac- 
quisitions totaled 15, valued at 31.7 million 
yen. ° 


FOREIGN TRADE 


October exports were estimated at $102 
million, an increase of $6 million relative to 
September. The final figure, however, may 
be somewhat higher, as transactions in the 
amount of $113 were validated. Despite an 
average increase of 3 percent in their export 
prices in September, and further price in- 
creases reported in October, reversing the 
general downward trend noted since March 
cotton, rayon, and other textiles, raw silk, 
marine products, pottery and toys, appeared 
to be facing greater demand abroad. 

Shipments to Sterling Area countries and 
to those trading with Japan on an open- 
account basis increased, particularly in fab- 
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ricated steel and machinery. A record of 
194,000 tons of iron and steel products was 
validated for export in October, substantial 
shipments having been made to the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Australia, Pak- 
istan, and Argentina. Despite official 
statements that the current power shortage 
might result in a drop of about 5 percent in 
anticipated export levels (thus reducing the 
1950 export goal from $1,330 million to $1,270 
million), private businessmen and manufac- 
turers ‘viewed trade during the next few 
months with considerable optimism. They 
believed that the volume of trade in cot- 
ton textiles (expected to surpass the figure 
of 1 billion square yards, representing about 
half the total production), and in iron and 
steel products, in which the United States 
and other important consumers were show- 
ing an increasing interest, would lead to 
a relative boom in exports shared by other 
Japanese commodities. Particular interest 
was shown in private trade circles with re- 
spect to a Government offer (as expressed at 
the recent ECAFE Trade Promotion Confer- 
ence by the Japanese observer) of coopera- 
tion in Southeast Asia’s economic develop- 
ment. In return for the opportunity of se- 
curing essential raw materials, particularly 
rubber and tin, the countries of Southeast 
Asia were promised assistance in acquiring 
needed capital equipment and technical skill 
from Japan. 

The decline in import trade over the past 
few months continued into October, the 
value of merchandise imports during the 
month being estimated at $140 million, al- 
though import licenses totaling $162 million 
were issued. The October import value was 
therefore even lower than the $141.3 million 
figure set in September, which had been con- 
sidered an inactive month. Import prices, 
previously down from the April highs, 
showed some increase in September and 
October. This factor, plus continued diffi- 
culties in commercial financing of import 
orders, led to further Government planning 
designed to stimulate the flow of imported 
raw materials. In addition to encouraging 
industrial raw-material procurement to the 
greatest extent possible under the $716 mil- 
lion October-December quarterly foreign- 
exchange budget, plans were made to ex- 
tend foreign-exchange credits above normal 
allocation levels to some of the more im- 
portant export producers. Tied in with the 
extent of foreign-exchange earnings of these 
industries, the incentive system was expected 
to increase procurement of required com- 
modities, such as raw cotton, iron ore, raw 
wool, and other industrial materials. These, 
together with phosphate rock, soybeans, rice, 
sugar, and grains, have represented the bulk 
of Japan’s imports in recent months.—Or- 
FICE OF THE UNITED STATES POLITICAL AD- 
VISER, TOKYO, Nov. 23, 1951. 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN PRODUCTS FOR PETROLEUM Ex- 
PLORATION ADMITTED FREE OF IMPORT 
Duty AND CONSUMPTION TAX 


Certain products used in drilling opera- 
tions connected with petroleum exploration 
have been exempted from import duty and 
consumption tax in Madagascar, by an order 
of August 27, 1951, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar of September 15. 

The products affected by the order are the 
following: Natural and artificial celloidal 
clay for mud making; drilling cement with 
controlled hardening, regardless of tempera- 
ture and pressure; baryta used for increasing 
mud density and coping with unsafe pres- 
sure; starches, pregelatinized or not, for 
mud making in salted soil, with fermenta- 
tion inhibitor added (sodium pentachloro- 
phenate); cellulose, chemically treated, dis- 
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persible in water and not overly sensitive to 
contamination by salt, destined for improv- 
ing mud used in drilling. 


films, 


foodstuffs, 





sources has been extended in many catego- 
ries, including building materials, chemicals, 
machinery, 


metals and 


metal products, and miscellaneous items. 


Malaya 


IMPORT AND EXPORT GUIDE REVISED 


A revision of the Malaya and Singapore 
Import and Export Guide has been issued. 
This Guide is a complete revision and incor- 
all 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


porates 


June 1951, the date of the last edition. 
list of commodities freely importable into 
Malaya and Singapore from hard-currency 


Tariff clas- 


sification 


2. 42. 


to 
~ 
to 


3. 93. 
6. 00 


6. 00 
6. 00. 


99 


a4 


00 
01 


$l 


12 
01 


03 
04 


6. 00. 92 


6. 06. 


6. 06 


6.06.3 


6.06.35 


6.06. 


6.06 


36 


"7 
ol 


of the changes received since 
The 


Description and dutiable unit 

Podophyllin and dragon’s blood, legal kilogram 
(This classification formerly included ‘“‘lac,’’ 

now covered by tariff fraction 2.42.23.) 

Gum lac, legal kilogram 
(This classification 

natural and synthe tic 

classification 2.42.24.) 

Natural resins, not specifie od, leg: . kilogram 
(Tariff fractions 2.42.24; 2.42.25; 2.42.26; and 2.42.27 for- 

merly included various type s of ‘synthetic resins. Frac- 

tions 2.42.25; 2.42.26; and 2.42.27 have been abolished and 

these products are now covered by tariff fractions 6.63.90; 

6.63.91; and 7.42.00 through 7.42.04.) 

Diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and sapphires, 
gram. 

Bars and ingots of iron or steel of rectangular cut, measur- 
ing more than 4 but not exceeding 8 centimeters in width, 
with a thickness of more than 4 but not exceeding 13 milli- 
meters, gross kilogram. 

(This classification formerly read ‘‘measuring more than 

5 but not exceeding 8 centimeters in width, with a thick- 

ness of more than 5 but not exceeding 13 millimeters.’’) 

Tin and lead solder in the form of wire, with an appro- 
priate core to facilitate its application, gross kilogram. 
(This classification formerly read ‘‘even if in the form of 

wire’’ and did not include the phrase “with an appropriate 
core to facilitate its application.’ 

Tin and lead solder, not specified, gross kilogram 
(This is a new classific: ition.) 

Diamonds and emeralds, cut, net gram 

Rubies and sapphires, cut, net gram : 

Slabs or mosaics of mineral materials, aluminum silicé ate, 
magnesium silicate, and asphalt materials, even wi th 
the addition of coloring mate rials, provided that their 
thickness does not exceed 15 millimeters, gross kilogram. 

Circular iron or steel wire, double, soldered in parallel 
along its entire length, each filament measuring up to 
3 millimeters in thickness, gross kilogram. 

(This isa new classification. Formerly included in tariff 

fractions 3.53.00; 5.53.01; and 3.53.02.) 

Screws of common metal, commercially known as ‘‘de 
poste’; composed of two cylinders, one hollow and 
threaded on the inside, and the other solid and threaded 
on the outside; each cylinder having a head on one end, 
legal kilogram 
(This is a new classification.) 

National coins ofsilver, minted prior to those of legal tender- 

Benzoic acid, legal kilogram 
(This classification formerly included salicylic and 

phthalic acids, now classified under new tariff fractions 

6.00.03 and 6.00.04.) 

Salicylic acid, legal kilogram 


which is 


“Unspecified 
comment following 


formerly covered, 
resins.’’ See 


uncut, net 


Phth: a or maleic acids, and their anhydrides, legal kilo- 
gra 
Ace ty. salic ylic acid, solid; and carbolic or cresylic acids 


in liquid form, legal kilogram. 

(This classification formerly read 
carbolic or fenic, and cresylic acids.’’) 
Crystallized fenie acid, legal kilogram 

(This is a new classification.) 
Organic acids or anhydrides, and polybasic alcohols in 

solid forms, whe n it is proved that they are to be used 

for the manufacture of synthetic resins, jegal kilogram 

(This is a new classification.) 

Viny! benzene, legal kilogram _- 

(This is a new classification.) 

Phenacetin, pepsin, peptone, and iodoform, legal kilogram 

(This classification formerly included also urotropine 
and hexamethylenetetramine. ) 

Hematein and hematoxylin, gross kilogram 

(This classification formerly included urea also.) 
Abolished. 

(This classific: ition formerly covered ‘‘Menthol, 


“*Acetyl-salicylic, 


vanil- 


lins, and coumarin.’’) 
Musk, piperonal, and other aromatic products in a solid 
state, not specified, gross kilogram. 


(This is a new classification.) 
Coumarin and menthol, gross kilogram - 

(This is a new classification covering products forme rly 
included in tariff fraction 6.06.17, which has been abol- 
ished.) 

Hexamethylenetetrgmine, weighing with the immediate 
container more than 20 kilograms, legal kilogram. 

(This is a new classification.) 

SS ae 

(This is a new classification. Urea was formerly. 
cluded in tariff classification 6.06.15.) 

Salts derived from cellulose, legal kilogram... -- 

(This is a new classification.) 

Vani'lin, gross kilogram ae ne ee . 

(This is a new elassification. Vanillin was formerly 
included in tariff classification 6.06.17.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


The following modifications in the Mexican 
import tariff have been enacted by a Presj- 
dential Decree signed on September 6, 
published on November 1, and effective 5 days 
thereafter (former status is shown in paren. 
theses) : 


Duty 


Specific (Pesos 
0.10 (Same) 


0.05 (0.05) 


0.05 (Same) 


1.00 (1.00) 


0.10 (Same) 


0.30 (0.15) 


0.15 


100.00 (100.00) 
20.00 (20.00) 


0.60 (0.10) 


0. 10 


0. 10 


Exempt (Prohibited) - 


0. 10 (0.01) 


0.10 
0.01 


0.05 (Same) 


0.02 


0.01 


0.01 


0. 20 (Same) 


0.01 (Same) 


2.00. . 


1.00 


0.01 


0.01... 


0.01 


2.50 


id valorem (Percent) 


10 (Same). 
5 (10). 
10 (Same). 


» (60). 


20 (Same) 


35 (25) 

25 

25 (75). 

25 (50). 

60 (30). 

9 

on 
Exempt (Prohibited). 
3 (3). 

3. 

9 

10 (Same). 


9 


25 (Same). 


5 (Same). 


to 
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in the Caribbean Area 


(Continued from p. 4) 


‘O= Duty 
ils, Tariff clas- ; ee 
nd sification Description and dutiable unit Specific (Pesos) Ad valorem (Percent) 
6.63.08 Abolished. 
(This classification formerly covered ‘‘Pastes in any con- 
tainer,’”’ and was dutiable at 0.50 peso per legal kilogram 
and 30 percent ad valorem. Pastes are now included in 
the following three new classifications.) 


6.63.21 Pastes. not specified weighing with the immediate con- 0.50______-- 30. r ; 
tainer up to 5 kilograms, legal kilogram. Move Toward Freer Trade in 
6.63.22 Pastes with a base of starch, fecula, glue, or grenetine, 0. 10_ 30. M 
weighing with the immediate container more than 5 Central America 
kilograms, legal kilogram. 7 : 
6.63.23 Pastes, not specified, weighing with the immediate con- 0.05 10. Mention may be made of the revival 
tainer more than 5 kilograms, legal kilogram. : : ‘ 
can | 6.63.90 Synthetic resins derived from urea, in colorless solutionand 0.05-_. 3. of interest in Central America for closer 
esi- containing no more than 70 percent solids, legal kilogram. economic and po litical association 
951 : _ (inhis is & new classification.) ' among the five states that once were 
, 6. 63.91 Synthetic resins, of the urea-formaldehyde and melamine- 0.05 3. : : Phi a 
1ays formaldehyde types, in colorless solution in unpigmented united under a single administration. 
‘en- organic solvents, with a nonvolatile content, not less than 


On October 14, 1951, after a week of 
negotiation, the Foreign Ministers of the 
five nations agreed upon a plan for an 
Organization of Central American States 
that has been submitted to the govern- 


45 percent at 150° C.; when it is proved that they are to 
be used for the manufacture of paints, identifiable as such 
because at 200° C. a characteristic odor of formaldehyde 
is noticeable, without altering the color or producing 
fumes, legal kilogram. 

ent) aa 2 ~ , 

(This is a new classification.) 


7.40.00 Sheets of casein of any weight, legal kilogram 0.10 (Same) -__--- _. 15 (Same). ments for ratification. It is also open 
(This classification formerly read, ‘‘Sheets of casein, even ; : 
if painted or decorated.’”) to adherence by Panama. [See article 
7.40.01 Tubes and rods of casein, legal kilogram 0.20 (Same) . 25 (Same). in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Dec. 24, 
(This classification formeily read, ‘“Tubes and rods of j “ . ; Cc 
casein and unfinished moldable pieces of casein, not 1951, entitled “Central America har- 
specified, to be used for the manufacture of artefacts of ter of San Salvador Unites Five Coun- 
this material.’’) 


7.40.02 Unfinished moldable pieces of casein, when it isshown by 0.50 
means of samples presented by the interested party to 
the Director General of Customs, that more than 50 
percent of the labor is to be performed in Mexico, legal 
kilogram. 
f (This is a new classification.) 
7.41.00 Sheets of celluloid of any weight, legal kilogram 0.25 (0.50) 
(This classification formerly read, ‘Celluloid sheet of 


95 tries.”] El Salvador, the smallest but 
- most densely populated of the countries, 
has been active in promoting bilateral 

“free-trade” treaties with its neighbors 

ws and would like to find a broader market 

ah a for its growing industries, such as hen- 





| any weight, even if painted or decorated.”’) equen bags and cordage, cotton textiles, 
7.41.01 Tubes and rods of celluloid, legal kilogram 0.25 (0.50) 10 (25). ; 
| (This classification formerly read, ‘‘Tubes and rods of andcement. Since 1918 El Salvador has 
celluloid and unfinished moldable pieces to be used for the 


had a commercial treaty with Honduras 
manufacture of artefacts of this material.’’) idi 
7.41.02 Unfinished moldable pieces of celluloid, when it is shown providing for a large SRSRSUTS of free 
by means of samples presented by the interested party 0.50_- oe 25. trade between the two countries, and 
to the Director General of Customs that more than 50 recently a similar treaty was concluded 
SS the labor is to be performed in Mexico, legal with Nicaragua. The latter country is 
(This is a new classification.) the only one of the Central American 
7.42.00 Solid synthetic resins derived from fenic acid (phenol), 0.05 (0.10) ; ; 
unpigmented and not containing coloring materials de- countries that is a party to the General 
rived from coal tar, legal kilogram. Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Con- 
(This classification formerly covered ‘‘gelatine capsules,” sideration is now being given at Geneva 
which are now included in tariff fraction 7.44.27.) : 
7.42.01 Same, pigmented with lampblack or coloring materials of 0.20. --- 20. as to whether the El Salvador-Nicaragua 
treaty conforms to Article 24 of the 
GATT agreement relating to the estab- 


fonka ace | es 


mineral origin or derived from coal tar (moldable com- 
pounds), legal kilogram. 
(This is a new classification.) 


7.42.02 Same, derived from polystirene, unpigmented, or pigment- 0.20 : Je: lishment of customs unions or free-trade 
ed with lampblack or coloring materials of mineral origin, zones 
or derived from coal tar, legal kilogram. F A 
(This is a new classification.) The Republic of Panama occupies a 
7.42.03 Same, with a base of cellulose; urea; phthalic, maleic, car- 0.05_- - : ao a 


bic, or sebacic acids; polyamides and other synthetic 
products, not specified; unpigmented and not containing 
coloring materials derived from coal tar, legal kilogram. 
(This is a new classification.) 
7.42.04 Same, pigmented with lampblack or coloring materials of 0.05 Pee , 10. 
ibited). mineral origin, or derived from coal tar, legal kilogram. 
(This is a new classification.) 


special position by virtue of its location 
at one of the world’s great crossroads. 
The transit trade and tourist expendi- 
tures have long been major sources of 
income, although the development of 


7.44.10 Sheets with a base of vinyl resins, weighing more than 0.07 0.05 (0.50) - - 35 (25). subsistence and export crops and of 
7) but not exceeding 40 grams per square decimeter, small industries has progressed. In 1948 
egal kilogram. 


(This classification formerly read, ‘“‘Sheets of ebonite Panama created a free zone at the Port 
gutta-percha, or similar pastes, undecorated, not speci- of Colon, on the Atlantic side of the 
fied.””) Isthmus, to encourage the establishment 
in the Republic of distribution and proc- 
essing facilities by large manufacturers 
supplying adjacent markets. Two large 
United States firms have already shifted 
a large part of their Middle and South 
American export business to Colon, and 
various other companies are investigat- 
ing the possibilities. The operations of 


7.44.11 Sheets of synthetic resins specified in classification 74 with 0.10 (0.50) _ _- . 10 (25). 


centers of fabric or other material, weighing more than 
40 grams per square decimeter, legal kilogram. 
(This classification formerly read, ‘“‘Sheets of ebonite, 
gutta-percha, or similar pastes, decorated, not specified.’’) 
Sheets of ebonite or synthetic resins, not specified, legal 0.25 (0.50) 10 (25). 
kilogram. 
(This classification formerly read, ‘‘Tubes of ebonite, 
gutta-percha, or similar pastes.”’ 
Tubes with a base of vinyl resins, weighing up to 1 kilo- 0.50 (0.50) -- 35 (25). 
gram per linear meter, legal kilogram. 
(This classification formerly read, ‘‘Rods of ebonite, 
gutta-percha, or similar pastes.’’) 


7.44. 12 


7. 44. 13 


a fitte s."") “ se a the Zone are still somewhat handicapped 
‘. a or synthetic resins, not specified, legal 0.25 (0.50) - - 10 (25). by lack of adequate docks and ware- 
(This classification formerly read, ‘‘Moldable pieces of houses. An American engineering firm 
soon. ty be asad he tae manebeneee oF ties at has heen caulinesed te Shy See ee. 
these materials.” uN: a lem, and the United Nations Economic 
7. 44.15 ~~ with a base s vy a legal kilogram . 0.50 35. Commission for Latin America is also 
( IS 1S &@ new Classification.) to7 
7, 44. 16 “— of ebonite or synthetic resins, not specified, legal 0.25__-. 10. advising the Panama Government. 
<ilogram. 
(This is a new classification.) ° ° 
7.44.17 Unfinished moldable pieces, of ebonite or synthetic resins 0.50..._......-.---- 25. Volume and Direction of Trade 
specified in classification 74, when it is shown, by means . 
of samples presented to the Director General of Customs : : : 
by the interested party that more than 50 percent of the The international trade of the Carib- 
labor is to be done in Mexico, legal kilogram. bean area has attained truly impressive 
(Tae ee eee ee) proportions. During the 3 years 1948-50 
Note.—For customs purposes, sheets, tubes, and rods the average annual value of exports from 
of vinyl resins are considered to be those that burn with a : : : 
greenish yellow flame without dripping and produce white the area (not including United States 
fumes on being extinguished. Furthermore, they dissolve territories) was around $3.5 billion and 
easily in butanone. : 3114 
imports $3.3 billion. The larger part of 
i (Continued on p. 16) 


this corresponded to the 12 republics of 
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the area (Mexico, Central America, the 
three island republics, Colombia, and 
Venezuela), with annual average exports 
and imports in 1948—50 of $2.8 billion and 
$2.4 billion, respectively. 

Inasmuch as the area has a popula- 
tion of about 65,000,000, this results in 
a per capita foreign trade of slightly 
over $100. 

Venezuela is now in first place in this 
area as regards the value of foreign 
trade, with Cuba second, and Mexico 
third. The growth of Venezuela’s trade 
has been spectacular—exports rose from 
an annual average of $25,000,000 in the 
period 1911-13 to $1,161,000,000 in 1950, 
while imports increased from $18,500,000, 
to $537,000,000. The foreign trade of 
Colombia, now in fourth place, also has 
expanded manyfold. 

The United States has long been the 
leading supplier of the imports of the 
Caribbean area and also regularly takes 
over half of the exports of all of the 
republics except the Dominican Republic 
and Venezuela. The United States is 
the principal market for Dominican 
cacao, coffee, bananas, molasses, tapioca 
starch, and miscellaneous produce, but 
most of the sugar crop goes to the United 
Kingdom. In the case of Venezuela, the 
United States takes about 70 percent of 
exports other than crude petroleum and 
its derivatives. Directly or indirectly 
(after refining in the Netherlands In- 
dies) a large part of Venezuela’s petro- 
leum exports comes to the United States. 
In this connection attention may be 
called to the fact that public hearings 
were held in Washington on October 
9-12 by the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information preparatory to the inaug- 
uration of negotiations with Venezuela 
to supplement and amend the trade 
agreement of 1939. 

As compared with prewar years, the 
United States now takes approximately 
the same ratio of the total volume of 
exports from the Caribbean Republics 
but supplies a substantially larger pro- 
portion of imports, as will be seen from 
the accompanying table. 


Direction of Trade, 12 Caribbean Republics 


Percent of total 


Country or area Exports Imports 


1938 | 1950 | 19388 | 1950 
United States 54 56 58 74 
Continental Europe 15 9 27 10 
United Kingdom. . 8 5 4 4 
Canada . ; 2 l l 3 
Other Latin-American Re- 
publics 1 3 2 4 
Other areas 20 26 8 5 
Total _- 100 100 100 100 


Direct commercial relations and ship- 
ping services have been resumed with 
Germany and Japan. In 1950 German 
exports to the 12 Caribbean Republics 
aggregated $52,000,000. Before the war, 
about 3 percent of the imports of these 
Republics came from Asia, chiefly rice, 
burlap, and Japanese textiles. Exports 
to Japan were smaller than imports from 
Japan. 

(Continued on p. 27) 
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Tariff clas- 


stfication 
7. 44. 26 


7. 50. 10 


7. 50.12 
7. 50. 20 
7. 50. 21 
7. 50. 22 
7. 52. 06 


7. 53. 12 


7. 80. 00 


7. 80. 01 


7. 81. 00 


7. 81. 01 


8. 50. 00 


8. 50. 01 
8. 50. 03 


8. 50. 04 


8. 51.11 


8. 51.14 


8. 61. 50 


8. 61. 51 
8. 62. O1 


8. 62. 02 





(Continued from p. 15) 


Description and dutiable unit 


Personal wedring apparel or household linens, made from 
sheets of plastic pastes, without centers of threads of any 
type of fiber, even containing adornments of fabrics, legal 
kilogram. 

(This is a new classification.) 

Capsules of gelatine and wafers of all kinds, empty 
kilogram. 

(This is a new classification. These products were form- 

erly included in tariff fraction 7.42.00.) 

Cellulose pulp in undyed sheets, with perforations spaced 
no more than 15 centimeters apart, for the manufacture 
of paper 

Until 


, legal 


June 30, 1952, gross kilogram 

July 1, 1952, and thereafter, gross kilogram 
(This classification formerly specified: ‘‘From November 

7, 1950, to June 30, 1951, exe mpt; July 1, ° , and there- 

after, gross kilogram, 0.01 plus 5 percent.’ 

Cellulose bleached with sulfite, even if in ‘eee weighing 
more than 500 grams per square meter, imported solely 
for the manufacture of artificial fibers, gross kilogram. 
(This classification formerly read ‘‘More than 700 grams 

per square meter.”’) 

Paper waste and clippings: 

From—Nov. 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, gross kilogram 
July 1, 1952, and thereafter, gross kilogram 

(This classification formerly was dutiable at 0.01 pesos 
per gross kilogram and 5 percent ad valorem, with no date 
limitations.) 

Cordage in small ” ces for the manufacture of paper: 

From—Nov. 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, gross kilogram 
July i 1952, and thereafter, gross kilogram 

(This classification formerly was dutiable at 0.01 peso 
per gross kilogram plus 5 percent ad valorem, with no date 
limitations.) 

Rags of vegetable fibers, in small pieces, for the manufac- 
ture of paper: 

From—Nov. 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, gross kilogram 
July 1, 1952, and thereafter, gross kilogram 

(This classification formerly was dutiable at 0.01 peso per 
gross kilogram p]us 5 percent ad valorem, with no date 
limitations.) 

Paper cut in strips of more than 2 but not exceeding 3 cen- 
timeters in width, with a film of plastic paste attached 
to one of its faces and with or without adhesive sub- 
stances on the other face, legal kilogram 
(‘With or without adhesive substances”’ 

stituted for “‘with adhesive substances.’’) 

Paper called glassine weighing up to 50 grams per square 
meter, legal kilogram. 

Sculpture which is proved at the time of importation to be 
at least 100 years old, each 

Antiques, not specified, proved at the time of importation 
to be at least 100 years old, each. 

Abolished. 

(This classification formerly read 
and paintings” and was dutiable 
percent ad valorem.) 
Abolished. 

(This classification formerly read, “ 
specified,’’ and was dutiable 
cent ad valorem.) 
Calculating machines operated by a lever, provided that they 

do not print amounts, legal kilogram. 

(The italicized part of the above classification has been 
added.) 

Cash registers, legal kilogram 

Adding, calculating, or accounting machines, not specified, 
legal kilogram. 

(This classification formerly read, * 
operated by motor.”’ 

Card classifying or tabulating machines, even if combined 
with writing or calculating machines; used in statistical 
or accounting operations, provided that their operation 
is based on perforated cards, legal kilogram. 

(This is a new classification.) 

Filters of cotton fabrics, of all kinds, gross kilogram 
(“Of all kinds”’ has been added to this classification.) 

Abolished. 

(This classification formerly covered, ‘‘Cloths of all 
kinds, of cotton fabrics, even if sewn, for filters,’’ and was 
dutiable at 0.20 peso per gross kilogram and 15 percent ad 
valorem. These cloths are now included in classification 
8.51.11.) 

Endless belts, for machinery, made of rubber or fabrics im- 
pregnated with rubber, weighing up to 5 kilograms, gross 
kilogram. 

(This classification formerly read ‘‘Endless belts, for 
machinery, made of rubber or fabrics impregnated with 
rubber, even if they are used in automobiles.’’) 

Same, weighing more than 5 kilograms, gross kilogram 
(This is a new classification.) 

Thistles for weaving frames, gross kilogram 
(This is a new classification.) 

Heddles for weaving machines, made with doubled circular 
tinned wire, soldered along its entire length, with or 
without mesh; even if placed in frames, gross kilogram. 
(This classification formerly read ‘‘Iron or steel heddles, 

made of circular wire, simply twisted; or of ribbons or flat 

wire, for weaving machines.’’) 


has been sub- 


“Historic sculptures 
at 400 pesos each and 100 


Historic objects, not 
at 400 pesos each and 100 per- 


Calculating machines 


Duty 


Specific (Pesos id valorem (Percent) 


3.00__...._-- _------- 40. 
0.10 - 
Exempt 2. 
0.01 5. 


0.01 (Same) 5 (Same) 
Exempt 2. 
0.01 5. 
Exempt 2 

0.01 5 
Exempt 2. 

0. 01. 5 

0.10 (Same) 5 (Same). 
0.25 (0.35) 25 (40). 
20.00 (20.00) 10 (40). 
20.00 (20.00) 10 (40). 
0.25 (Same) 20 (Same 
0.20 (0.20 3 (10). 
0.20 (0.15) 3 (10). 
0.04 1. 

0.40 (0.20 25 (15 
0.20 (Same 5 (Same), 
1.00 25 

0.20 35 

0.10 (0.05) 25 (5) 
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Description and dutiable unit 
Heddles for weaving machines, made of flat wire, or cir- 


Specific (Pesos) 
0.05 


Duty 


Ad valorem (Percent) 








0. 
cular wire, twisted; even if placed in frames, gross kilo- 
gram, 
(This is a new classification.) 
8.62.04 Frames for weaving machines, without heddles, gross 0.10 20. 
kilogram, 
(This is a new classification.) 
8.62.05 Metallic combs, even with frames of any material, gross 0.10 10. 
kilogram 
(This is a new classification.) 
9.01.20 Precision balances; i. e., with scale to milligrams; frames 0.25 (Same) 5 (Same). 
and weights for same, loose parts, and repair parts fully 
dentified by means of catalogs, legal kilogram. 
(The italicized part of this classification has been added.) 
9.41.32 Watch bands of false metal, inlaid with gold or gold plated, 1.00 (3.00) 20 (20) 
net gram 
9.41.33. Watch bands of silver or false metal, even if silvered, net 0.50 (2.00) ) (20 
gram. 
9.56.15 Loose body parts and materials used in the assembly and 
construction of all types of passenger busses; with the 
exception of batteries, radios, seats and their integral 
parts, paints and varnishes, chassis, spare tires and 
wheels; provided that it is proved that they are to be 
used to assemble complete vehicles in industrial plants 
in Mexico operating with the authorization of the Min- 
istry of Treasury and Public Credit; and furthermore 
that these plants have complied with the various dis- 
positions relative to assembly plants issued by the above 
Ministry or by the Ministry of Economy. When the 
vehicle is assembled and completed, it is subject to the 
following duties: 100.00 pesos each plus 3 percent ad 
valorem levied on the value of the imported parts. 
(This is a new Classification.) 
N ° to feel the effect of several months of slow 
Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


1952 COMMODITY EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH SWEDEN 


Norway and Sweden signed a commodity 
exchange agreement in Oslo on November 7, 
1951, according to a report dated November 
23, from the U. S. Embassy in Oslo. The 
agreement becomes effective on January 1, 
1952, and will run for 1 year. 

Norwegian exports will include fish, oil and 
fats, nitrate fertilizer, chemicals, sulfur, 
aluminum, and ferro-alloys. Swedish ex- 
ports will include iron and steel, machin- 
ery, semimanufactured metal products and 
various chemicals. 

The value of the trade in each direction 
is anticipated at over 400,000,000 crowns, ex- 
cluding ship deliveries. 

This commodity exchange agreement 
comes within the provisions of article III 
of the basic trade agreement of April 29, 
1948, which provides for the establishment 
of annual quotas of goods to be exchanged 
between the two countries. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


1952 CoMMODITY EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH NORWAY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.’’) 


Switzerland 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN OCTOBER 


Tnere has been little change in the Swiss 
economic situation during recent months. 
Industry is for the most part fully occupied; 
large numbers of alien workers have been 
brought into the country to avert a man- 
power shortage, thus enabling Swiss indus- 
tries to fill a continuing strong foreign de- 
mand for certain goods. Defense orders 
which are being placed at an increasing rate 


do not seem to have caused any noticeable 
dislocation. 


PRODUCTION AND DOMESTIC TRADE 


Output of producers’ goods showed no 
signs of slackening during the month, and 
orders on hand assure full production 
through 1952 for most commodities. Manu- 
facturers of consumer goods, however, began 
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demand and rather large inventories. Not 
only did the expected fall upswing in de- 
mand not materialize, but orders have even 
been falling off, with the result that pro- 
duction in some lines had to be curtailed. 
Wholesale and retail trade were character- 
ized by wide variations. Sales of produc- 
ers’ goods continued to increase, but con- 
sumer goods moved slowly and payments for 
them were also slow. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND TOURISM 


The normal seasonal increase in foreign 
trade resulted in October imports valued at 
488,000,000 francs and exports of 434,000,000 
francs. The increase in total exports was, 
however, less marked than in previous years, 
which may be mainly ascribed to lower ex- 
ports to Germany. Exports to that country 
dropped from 80,000,000 francs in September 
1951, or 18.6 percent of the total, to 28,000,000 
in October, or 6.6 percent of total exports. 
In September, the value of exports to Ger- 
many was more than double the monthly av- 
erage in 1951, owing to the fact that October 
1 was the effective date for the new German 
customs tariff which affects customs duties 
on a certain number of commodities. Oc- 
tober exports to Germany, in previous years 
higher than the monthly average for the 
year, consequently were below the monthly 
average for 1951. Whether the new Ger- 
man customs tariff will adversely affect Swiss 
exports to that country, however, cannot 
be determined on the basis of statistical 
data for 1 month (October) only. 

The United States was again Switzerland’s 
most important trading partner, accounting 
in October for 16.5 and 12.5 percent of total 
imports and exports, respectively. 

Total exports of instruments and apparatus 
set a new record; sales of machinery and 
watches also moved up. Exports of textiles 
and dyestuffs continued to decrease. 

Imports of foodstuffs, feed, coal, and metals 
were again heavy. The first coal to be re- 
ceived from Poland in 3 months arrived in 
October, but amounted to less than one-third 
of the tonnage imported from the United 
States in that month. 

The recent difficulties of the United King- 
dom and France in their positions in the 
European Payments Union had some effect on 
Swiss tourism. Announcement was made of 
a cut in foreign exchange to be allotted to 
British tourists. This came at a time when 
Swiss tourism was looking forward to a 
busy winter season. 


PRICES 


Domestic prices continued to rise during 
October. The wholesale price index moved 
up to 221, and the cost-of-living index in- 
creased by a point to 169.9 at the end of 


October (1939=100 for both indexes). Terms 
of trade improved further. The export price 
index hit a new high at 273 (1938=100) and 
the import price index declined to 251. The 
import price index for raw materials showed 
the sharpest decline of the year, from 273 in 
September to 265 in October. 


LABOR 


The labor market was still tight. There 
was a slight seasonal increase of registered 
unemployed to 1,841 at the end of October, 
as compared with 3,232 a year ago. Foreign 
labor was still in great demand. During 
September, the latest month for which figures 
are available, 10,182 entry permits were 
granted for alien workers, more than double 
the number for September 1950. After 
some negotiations, the important Swiss 
Metal and Watch Workers Union was granted 
wage increases and wider social benefits. 


RAILROADS 


The Cabinet approved average rate in- 
creases of 5 percent on the Swiss Federal 
Railways, effective January 1, 1952, for freight 
and April 1, 1952, for passenger fares. Oper- 
ating receipts will be increased about 25,- 
000,000 Swiss francs annually by the meas- 
ure. (1 Swiss franc= about $0.23) —U. S. LEGa- 
TION, BERN, Nov. 26, 1951. 


Union of South Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISION OF EXPORT CONTROL 
COMMODITIES ANNOUNCED 


A completely revised and expanded list of 
commodities subject to export control was 
issued by the Government of the Union of 
South Africa under Government Notice No. 
2398, published in the Official Gazette of 
September 14, 1951. The new list includes 
many new items as well as the items con- 
tained in several recent amendments to 
Government Notice No. 706 of March 22, 
1951. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 18, 1951.) The latest amendment, 
however, does not change the procedural 
regulations governing export control. 

Among the revisions to the list of com- 
modities subject to export control are (1) 
the addition of numerous items, such 4s 
tractors, bulldozers, many manufactured 
iron and steel products, nonferrous ma- 
terials, paper products, textile yarns, petro- 
leum and petroleum products, and certain 
medical requisites; (2) the provision that 
shipments of wool, including raw, semiproc- 
essed, and yarn, to China and Korea only, 
are made subject to export control; (3) 
diamonds, rough, uncut, and industrial, re- 
quire an export license when shipped to 
Hong Kong, Malaya, and Singapore; (4) also, 
exports of crawfish and crawfish tails, while 
remaining subject to the Crawfish Export 
Control Act of 1944, are removed from the 
list of items requiring an export license. 

[A memorandum containing the latest 
revisions to the list of commodities subject 
to export control in the Union of South 
Africa as issued in Government Notice No. 
2398 of September 14, 1951, is being repro- 
duced for general distribution. Copies of 
this list may be obtained from the Near East- 
ern and African Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any of 
the Field Offices of the Department.] 


United States 


Exchange and Finance 


DovUBLE-TAXATION AGREEMENT WITH 
CANADA MODIFIED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Canada.”’) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 
National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


Poticy Is To STIMULATE DOMESTIC 
GROWTH OF Hops, SWEDEN 


Although the policy of the Government as 
well as of the Swedish breweries is to stimu- 
late the growth of domestically produced 
hops, the process, necessarily, is a slow one, 
because of the generally large overhead 
charges involved in their production and 
the difficulty of hiring sufficient labor for 
the harvesting season. In Sweden, the pro- 
duction of hops is confined principally to 
small producers. 

The 1951 crop of hops in Sweden is esti- 
mated at 10 metric tons as compared with 
about 9 tons in 1949 and 8 tons in 1948. 
The present output is only about 2.5 per- 
cent of Sweden’s requirements, which are 
currently estimated at from 350 to 400 tons 
a@ year. 

Swedish imports of hops during the year 
ended June 30, 1951, totaled 355.8 tons as 
compared with 248 tons in 1949-50 and 375 
tons in 1948-49. 

In 1950, Western Germany was the prin- 
cipal supplier of hops, replacing Czechoslo- 
vakia in the Swedish market. Western Ger- 
many supplied 242.9 tons and Czechoslo- 
vakia, 1484 tons. The United Kingdom 
supplied 81.1 tons, Yugoslavia 9.4 tons, Bel- 
gium 2.9 tons, the United States 1.1 tons, 
and other countries 1 ton. 

As the 1950—51 consumption of hops (about 
390 tons) is estimated to have exceeded the 
imported and domestically produced quan- 
tities (365 tons), stocks decreased and were 
estimated at the beginning of the produc- 
tion year 1951-52 at about 300 tons, as 
compared with 325 tons at the beginning of 
the preceding year. Ordinarily, stocks rang- 
ing from 600 to 800 tons are considered as 
normal in Sweden. 

The Swedish market is interested in 
United States hops as indicated by the pur- 
chase of a small quantity for the first free 
dollars available in 1950-51. United States 
quality and prices are generally acceptable, 
but financial authorities have hitherto not 
allotted dollars for the purchase of hops 
from the United States. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN FIRM EXTENDS RESEARCH INTO 
PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 


A large Australian paper company reports 
that extensive research into uses of eucalyp- 
tus pulp has shown that materials to make 
acetate rayon and certain plastics can be 
produced satisfactorily under laboratory con- 
ditions. However, further research will be 
necessary before the process can be used 
commercially. 


DEN MARK’S POTASH IMPORTS INCREASE 


Denmark’s imports of potash (principally 
30-40 percent K.O) totaled 273,835 metric 
tons, valued at 50,599,000 crowns, in 1950-51. 
(1 Swedish crown=US$0.193). They were 
about 33 percent greater in volume than in 
1949-50, but the value increased only slightly. 
Imports of potash from France were larger, 
and the average price was higher. Purchases 
from the Federal Republic of Germany more 
than doubled in 1950-51 over those in the 
preceding year, but the average price 
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dropped. The greatest reduction in price 
between 1949-50 and 1950-51 was in imports 
of potash from the U.S.S.R. However, im- 
ports from that source dropped to 31,545 tons 
in 1950-51 from 106,490 tons in 1949-50. An 
additional 57,465 tons was purchased from 
Eastern Germany in 1950-51. 


PLANS To ESTABLISH PLANT, CANADA 


A Canadian company plans to establish an 
integrated sulfuric-acid and ammonium- 
phosphate plant at Kimberley. It is ex- 
pected to produce 90,000 tons of acid a year 
(28,000 long tons of elemental sulfur in 
1953). Construction has begun at an esti- 
mated cost of $9,000,000. 


FERTILIZER FACTORY BEGINS PRODUCTION, 
INDIA 


The Sindri Fertilizer Factory, Sindri, Bihar, 
India, began production in October 1951 
after 644 years of planning and building. 
The project began with the recommendation 
of the Gowing Committee in 1944 and was 
followed by designing and construction work 
by United States and British firms. Costs 
have been estimated at 230,000,000 rupees (1 
rupee = US$0.21). The plant is expected to 
reach capacity production in 5 to 6 months 
and will then make about 1,000 long tons of 
ammonium sulfate daily. With this amount 
and a combined output of 80,000 tons from 
six small plants now in operation or about 
to begin, the country’s urgent requirements 
are expected to be met, with a considerable 
saving in foreign exchange. 

However, ultimate demand for fertilizers 
probably will exceed greatly the maximum 
capacity of the Sindri plant and the factory 
has been planned so that production can be 
doubled by installation of additional equip- 
ment. 


FERTILIZER AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT, JAPAN 


It is expected that approximately 200,000 
metric tons of fertilizer will be available for 
export from Japan between now and July 
1952. The program for nitrogenous mate- 
rials includes 40,000 metric tons to Korea, 
45,000 to Formosa, 10,000 to the Republic of 
the Philippines, and 5,000 to Okinawa. Dis- 
tribution of phosphates is tentatively as fol- 
lows: Formosa, 70,000 tons; Korea, 25,000; 
and Okinawa, 5,000. Foreign demand con- 
siderably exceeds these amounts. 


PLAN FOR IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF CERTAIN FERTILIZERS, NIGERIA 


Aware of the importance of greater food 
production in the Eastern Provinces, the 
Eastern Regional Production Development 
Board, Nigeria, is sponsoring a plan for the 
importation and distribution of special 
mixed fertilizers to farmers at low cost. Re- 
sults of a survey conducted by the Agricul- 
tural Department on the use of fertilizers 
have been encouraging, hence this under- 
taking. 


IMPORTED MATERIALS USED IN FERTILIZERS, 
IRELAND 


Fertilizers in Ireland are made almost en- 
tirely of imported raw materials. During 
World War II emergency use was made of 
iron pyrites from Avoca, County Wicklow, 
and phosphate rock from County Clare in 
the manufacture of superphosphate, but 





high production costs for a relatively low 
yield in processing domestic materials caused 
producers to return to foreign sources. 

The possibility of enlarging production ca- 
pacity for superphosphate is kept under con- 
sideration, but the cost of establishing a 
sulfuric-acid unit to utilize domestic gypsum 
or pyrites is considered too high in relation 
to the consumption rate for fertilizers. 


PERU’S EXPORTS OF CUBE ROOTS 


Peru’s exports of dry cube roots totaled 922 
metric tons, valued at 2,807,500 soles (1 
Peruvian sol=US$0.0644) in the first half 
of 1951. The United States took all but 26 
tons which went to the United Kingdom 
and a negligible amount sent to Italy. Ex- 
ports of powdered roots amounted to 618 
tons (2,729,140 soles) during the 6-month 
period. The United States bought 97 per- 
cent; the United Kingdom and Mexico were 
small purchasers. 


PYRITE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s production of pyrites increased 
to 355,890 metric tons in the first half of 
1951 from 299,710 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1950, reflecting the effects of mod- 
ernization and expansion which have been 
under way at the Louzal and Aljustrel mines 
for more than a year. Both properties are 
increasing their daily production of 700 to 
750 tons each to 900 tons each by the end 
of 1952; proven ore reserves do not justify 
a greater increase. Mina de San Domingos 
continues to mine at a 500-ton daily rate, 
which is 50 percent of capacity but in line 
with reserves. All three companies have un- 
dertaken exploration and development pro- 
grams to increase reserves. 

Exports of pyrites totaled 280,940 tons in 
the first half of 1951, compared with 213,825 
tons in the corresponding period of 1950. 
Future exports are not expected to increase 
substantially, as Companhia Uniao Fabril is 
constructing a large addition to its pyrite- 
burning sulfuric-acid plant. 


REQUIREMENTS AND SOURCE OF SULFUR, 
SWEDEN 


Sweden's annual requirements of elemen- 
tal sulfur are estimated at 75,000 to 80,000 
metric tons. From 16,000 to 17,000 tons are 
obtained from the Swedish Shale Oil Co. 
Orebro, the only domestic producer. Annuai 
output of sulfur from the company’s plant 
at Kvarntorp is expected to reach 28,000 tons 
by the end of 1953; installations for recover- 
ing the material as a byproduct in the pro- 
duction of shale oil are to be expanded. 


EXPERIMENTAL GROWING OF PYRETHRUM, 
TANGANYIKA 


Small-scale experimental growing of py- 
rethrum has been undertaken by Africans on 
a cooperative basis in Njombe district, South- 
ern Highlands Province, Tanganyika. Efforts 
are being made to determine local reaction 
to the experiment and to cooperative pro- 
duction. The project appears to have 
aroused considerable interest, and _ the 
Department of Agriculture anticipates fur- 
ther development. 

The experiment is being conducted along 
the lines of the Kenya system under which 
licensed growers, under the supervision of 
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the Department of Agriculture, are organized 
into units of approximately 50 acres; these 
growers do not interfere with existing plan- 
tations. 


Fats & Oils 


FLAXSEED SUPPLY SITUATION Now 
IMPROVED, CANADA 


The marketing situation and outlook for 
flaxseed in Canada has changed markedly 
since 1949. There was a heavy carry-over of 
flaxseed (almost 11,000,000 bushels) going 
into the 1949-50 year, but with a small crop 
and good sales this was nearly all marketed 
by the time the 1950 crop was harvested. 
Although the 1950 crop year, beginning 
August 1, started with almost 4,500,000 
bushels in store, most of it was sold and 
moved before the 1950 crop came in. 

With a 1950 crop of only 4,686,000 bushels, 
the Canadian flaxseed situation became quite 
tight. Crushers, in order to keep in opera- 
tion, were forced to scramble for flaxseed, 
and for the first time since 1939 substantial 
imports of flaxseed occurred. Almost 1,- 
000,000 bushels of flaxseed were imported 
from the United States during the crop year 
1950-51. 

The current crop year began with a small 
carry-over of 1,163,000 bushels which will 
be mostly crushed by the time the 1951 crop 
comes to market. With a good crop coming 
in, however, the Canadian flaxseed supply 
situation is considerably better than it was 
last year. 

Domestic requirements are estimated at 
around 6,000,000 bushels, which would leave 
about 5,000,000 bushels for export during 
the 1951-52 crop year and for carry-over at 
the end of the year. If it is assumed that 
the carry-over on August 1, 1951, was equal 
to that of the preceding year, then with a 
crop of almost 10,000,000 bushels, there will 
be about 4,000,000 bushels available for 
export. 

The average sales price for the 1950-51 
crop was about $4.42 per bushel, for No. 1 
Cc. W., Fort William. Current prices are 
running below this level, with quotations 
for the week ended October 13 averaging 
$4.33 for the same grade. 


PHILIPPINE EXPORTS OF COPRA AND 
COCONUT OIL 


Coconut production in terms of copra in 
the Republic of the Philippines in the first 
9 months of 1951 totaled 777,441 long tons, 
an increase*of 15 percent over the 676,197- 
long-ton output for the corresponding period 
of 1950. 

Present indications are that 1951 has been 
a good year for the Philippine coconut in- 
dustry. Weather to the midde of November 
has been excellent, with only one typhoon 
causing any really material damage to the 
crop, and this only 5 percent. The peace 
and order situation in coconut areas remains 
good, and prices continue favorable. 

Philippine exports of copra and coconut 
oil during the first 9 months of 1951 totaled 
565,221 and 55,330 long tons, respectively. 
In the corresponding period of 1950 ship- 
ments aggregated only 454,959 tons of copra 
and 46,625 tons of coconut oil. This repre- 
Sents an increase of 23 percent, for in terms 
of copra liftings of these two commodities 
amounted to 655,926 tons in 1951 as com- 
pared with 531,393 tons in 1950. 

During the first 9 months of 1951 the 
United States received only 293,142 tons of 
copra from Philippine sources. This repre- 
sents a 5 percent decline from receipts dur- 
ing a similar period in 1950 when 308,288 
tons were shipped to the United States. 
Decreased exports to Venezuela, Japan, 
Israel, and Norway were also reported. How- 
ever, all other countries, particularly those 
of Europe, registered very substantial in- 
creases. The United States received only 52 
percent of all Philippine copra exports in the 
first 9 months of 1951, as compared with 68 
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percent in the corresponding period of 1950; 
Europe took 35 percent of the Republic’s 
exports in the first 9 months of 1951 as com- 
pared with only 17 in the like period of 1950. 
This development may be traceable to a 
very significant acceleration in European 
stockpiling activities and a much reduced 
United States demand. 

Philippine exports of edible vegetable oil 
manufactures (vegetable lard, vegetable but- 
ter, and edible coconut oil) continue to de- 
cline. During the first 6 months of 1951 
only 59 metric tons were shipped abroad in 
comparison with 441 tons during the year 
1950. This indicates that the Philippines 
has been unable to find satisfactory outlets 
in neighboring countries which are known 
to be low in dollar exchange. 

Reliable trade sources predict that in 1952 
about 60 percent of the exportable supply of 
Philippine copra will go to Europe. These 
sources also believe that Europe will be able 
to outbid the United States during the com- 
ing year, as it has indeed been doing for the 
past months. It is explained that coconut 
oil is utilized in the United States principally 
for soap making and that demand even for 
this purpose is progressively being reduced 
by an increasing use of detergents. On the 
other hand, coconut oil finds its chief use in 
Europe in the manufacture of edible prod- 
ucts, such as margarine, vegetable shorten- 
ing, and edible cooking oil. Since edible-oil 
products sell at relatively higher prices than 
soap, European processors have been enabled 
to better the offers of United States buyers. 


Foodstutis 


GRAIN-CROP SITUATION IN CHILE 


Estimates of the area in Chile devoted to 
grains in 1951 indicate another insufficient 
wheat acreage, and upward trends in both 
oats and barley. As compared with 1950 
wheat seedings are currently estimated to 
have dropped 4 percent, whereas oats and 
barley seedings increased 20 percent and 3.7 
percent, respectively. No estimates are in 
yet on corn and rye. 

Chile’s foreign trade in grains was more 
active during the first 8 months of 1951 than 
in the like period of 1950. Imports of wheat 
considerably surpassed the 1950 figure, and 
total 1951 purchases will establish a record 
in Chilean import history. On the other 
hand, exports of both oats and barley showed 
improvement in 1951, despite handicaps in 
the form of unfavorable conversion rates and 
shipping difficulties. There was no foreign 
trade in corn or rye. 

With the exception of wheat, grains have 
been selling at supply and demand prices. 
Imported wheat, however, has been sold at 
official prices, with the Government bearing 
the loss. Such local wheat as is still avail- 
able, however, has been selling for higher 
prices, tacitly countenanced by officials. 
Prices of the other grains have remained 
fairly steady since July, although increases 
were noted at the end of October. Both oats 
and barley recently have been added to the 
list of essential commodities subject to price 
fixing, but corn has been removed therefrom. 


ARGENTINE GRAIN AND FEED SITUATION 


Poor grain crops this season will reduce 
Argentina’s export trade in 1952. Wheat 
plantings were small and have been gravely 
damaged by persistent drought. At the be- 
ginning of November 1951 predictions were 
for a harvest that would little more than 
satisfy domestic requirements. The area 
planted to corn shows little increase over 
the extreme lows of recent years, and al- 
though yields cannot yet be forecast, pros- 
pects are not good for a crop that would 
provide important exports. Rye, barley, and 
oats production will be down sharply as com- 
pared with last season, and export surpluses 
will be small. 

The prospective carry-out of wheat on No- 
vember 30 appears small, requiring domestic 
millers to begin operations promptly on new- 


crop supplies. Fulfillment of existing con- 
tracts with Brazil and other trade-agree- 
ment countries technically will take any 
export surplus which may occur. It is pos- 
sible, however, that Argentina might divert 
small quantities elsewhere in barters for 
essential import goods. 

General rains in early November may im- 
prove the summer pasture and feed situation 
which during spring months was critical as 
the result of prolonged drought. Millfeeds, 
feed grains, and hay have been sold on a 
large scale during recent months to cattle- 
men in drought zones. 


FRENCH BEET-SUGAR SITUATION 


Production of sugar beets in France in 1951 
may total 11,800,000 tons, according to offi- 
cials of the Ministry of Agriculture, as com- 
pared with the record production of 
13,576,000 tons of beets in 1950. 

The 1951 sugar-beet crop suffered many 
hazards but turned out better than expected. 
Planting operations began late and under 
unfavorable conditions, and the season could 
be generally characterized as cold and wet. 
Damage from disease was heavier than in 
other recent years. 

Official sources estimate that about 9,000,- 
000 tons of beets will be processed into sugar 
and the remainder into alcohol. About 
1,150,000 tons of refined sugar and about 
3,000,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter— 26.42 gal- 
lons) of alcohol. 

Following the outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict, consumption of sugar in France rose 
significantly from that of the preceding year. 
It is estimated that sugar consumption in 
metropolitan France in 1950 reached 1,150,000 
tons, as compared with an average annual 
consumption before the war of slightly less 
than 1,000,000 tons. It would be difficult to 
estimate what percentage of this increase is 
tied up in wholesale and retail inventories, 
but there seems to have been no tendency, 
as yet, to reduce current purchases signifi- 
cantly. Nevertheless, consumption during 
the current marketing season (1951-52) is 
likely to decline somewhat from the 1950-51 
level. 

Although the Government had hoped that 
about 100,000 tons of sugar would be carried 
over into the current marketing season, ac- 
tual stocks as of October 1, 1951, were esti- 
mated at 50,000 to 60,000 tons. 


PEPPER EXPORTS, INDIA 


Exports of pepper from South India and 
from the port of Bombay during the third 
quarter of 1951 totaled 73,582 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=112 pounds) valued at 
63,447,935 rupees (1 rupee=about $0.21 
United States qurrency) as compared with 
59,969 hundredweight, valued at 48,831,067 
rupees, exported during the second quarter 
ended June 30, 1951. Pepper exports dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1951 showed an in- 
crease of 24 percent in quantity and 44 per- 
cent in value as compared with exports in the 
corresponding period of 1950. 

The United States was the leading cus- 
tomer for Indian pepper in the third quarter 
of 1951, taking about 36 percent. However, 
United States purchases registered a de- 
crease of 24 percent when compared with 
exports in the second quarter of 1951, and 
a decrease of 36 percent when compared 
with exports during the third quarter of 1950. 
The decrease in the United States imports 
of Indian pepper is attributed to the United 
States Government’s reported decision to 
defer imports of pepper for some time in an 
effort to bring down the price of pepper. 


SWEDISH MEAT PRODUCTION 


Continued slaughter of many cattle in 
Sweden brought production of meat during 
the third quarter of 1951 up to 66,000 tons, a 
slight gain as compared with the 65,000 tons 
produced in the corresponding period of 1950. 
The output of pork, 33,500 tons, was below 
the 37,000 tons produced in the third quar- 
ter of 1950. 
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Imports of meat into Sweden were rela- 
tively small during the third quarter of 
1951. The current production and the cold 
storage reserves have been sufficient to meet 
the demand, which undoubtedly has been 
deciining owing to the higher prices and 
reduced purchasing power. Imports of meat 
in the third quarter of 1951 totaled 1,602 
tons, of which 1,232 tons were beef, 349 tons 
pork, and 21 tons other meats. Countries 
of origin were Uruguay, Argentina, and 
Denmark. 


GRAIN PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY— 
SWITZERLAND 


Production of bread grains in Switzerland 
in 1951 was forecast at 321,000 metric tons, 
a gain of 45.5 percent above the 1931-35 
average of 220,500 tons, and about 2.8 percent 
above 1950 production of 312,300 tons, but 
9.2 percent below the fine crop of 348,000 
tons in 1949. The increase in 1951 above 
1950 was due primarily to greater winter 
wheat production, which in 1951 equaled 
218,000 tons, almost the entire bread-grain 
crop of the annual average in 1931-35. Pro- 
duction of rye remained stationary. 

Coarse grains showed a production in- 
crease of 209 percent above 1931-35 average 
(110,000 tons as compared with 34,900 tons) 
and 11 percent above 1950 (98,700 tons) but 
declined 24.5 percent as compared with 1949 
(152,200 tons). 

Total estimated cereal production in 
Switzerland in 1951 (436,000 tons) will ex- 
ceed that of 1931-35 (257,700 tons) by 69 
percent and that of 1950 (415,800 tons) by 
roughly 2.4 percent, but it is about 14 per- 
cent below that of 1949 (507,500 tons)—an 
excellent crop year and a larger acreage than 
in 1951. 

Imports of bread grains during the third 
quarter of 1951 (65,622 metric tons) were 
short of those during the second quarter 
(90,793 tons) and the first quarter (69,671 
tons). They declined sharply in comparison 
with those of the third quarter of 1950 
(128,400 tons). Imports during the third 
quarter of 1951 consisted almost exclusively 
of wheat imported largely from the United 
States (about 59 percent) and from Canada 
{about 36.5 percent). The bulk of wheat 
imports during the third quarter of the pre- 
ceding year was of Canadian origin (about 
72 percent) the remainder being almost 
entirely supplied by Argentina. 

Coarse-grain imports during the third 
quarter of 1951 (56,533 tons) declined sharply 
from those during the corresponding period 
of 1950 (130,116 tons) as well as from those 
during the second quarter of 1951 (77,804 
tons) and the first quarter of 1951 (164,889 
tons). Quite a volume of aats and barley 
was received from Canada. Argentina had 
faded out of the picture. 

By October 1, 1951, Switzerland had con- 
tracted for about 139,000 metric tons of 
wheat out of its 175,000 IWA quota and, as 
it was expected to have no difficulty in pur- 
chasing the remainder, it will probably be 
the first European country to purchase its 
entire IWA quota. This trade is attributed 
to the fact that Switzerland has no trouble 
finding the necessary dollars. The Swiss con- 
tinue to regret that their IWA quota cannot 
be expanded. 

An agreement was arrived at recently be- 
tween the Canadian Wheat Board and the 
Swiss Federal Grain Administration provid- 
ing for the purchase of 82,200 metric tons 
of IWA wheat. The first three wheat ship- 
ments were scheduled to leave Canada (St. 
Lawrence ports) in October. 


SWEDISH PRODUCTION OF SUGAR BEETS 


The Swedish 1951 sugar-beet output was 
estimated, on October 15, 1951, to yield about 
300,000 tons of raw sugar, which would be 
equivalent to 282,000 tons of refined sugar, 
including the refined sugar equivalents of 
sirup. In addition, about 6,000 tons of re- 
fined sugar were expected to be derived from 
sugar beets imported from Denmark. Total 
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production of refined sugar was thus esti- 
mated at 288,000 tons. 

In the year ended August 31, 1951, imports 
of refined sugar amounted to 91,000 tons; 
from Denmark, 35,000 tons, from Czechoslo- 
vakia, 50,000 tons, and from Poland, 6,000 
tons. Consumption in this period amounted 
to 347,000 tons. 

For the year 1951-52, import requirements, 
assuming no change in the stock position, 
are estimated at 70,000 tons. Exports of 
sugar (actually sugar contained in bakery 
dough being exported to England) are ex- 
pected to reach 12,000 tons, about the same 
as in 1950-51. Consumption is expected to 
decline 6,000 tons to 341,000 tons, principally 
on account of the reduced fruit crop. 

The 1951-52 imports are expected to be 
derived principally from Denmark, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Western Germany. 
Some shipments from Denmark are presently 
under way, in accordance with the 1951 trade 
agreement with that country. The amount 
obtainable from Czechoslovakia depends, in 
part, upon the outcome of agreements with 
that country. 


Leather & Products 


CANADIAN FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 


Canadian leather-footwear production to- 
taled about 2,585,928 pairs in September 
1951, the latest month for which data are 
available. This figure represents a decrease 
of 308,893 pairs from the preceding month 
and a decline of 607,755 pairs from Septem- 
ber 1950. In the first 9 months of 1951, 
footwear production totaled 25,630,171 pairs 
compared with 24,899,685 pairs in the like 
period of 1950. 

There were 282 factories in operation in 
September 1951 located as follows: Quebec, 
178; Ontario, 83; British Columbia, 9; Mani- 
toba, 6; New Brunswick, 3; Nova Scotia, 2; 
and Alberta, 1. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographic 
Products 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN CosTA RICA 


At present, 62 theaters in Costa Rica, hav- 
ing a seating capacity estimated at 13,000, ex- 
hibit 16-mm. entertainment motion pictures. 
This number is an increase of 12 theaters 
over the number reported last year. 

The prevailing rental charge per subject is 
30 colones when it is used for private show- 
ings. For commercial exhibitions, charges 
range from 35 to 100 colones, according to 
the distributor’s estimate of potential at- 
tendance. United States 16-mm. entertain- 
ment films lead in the market; the only 
other 16-mm. entertainment films are from 
Mexico. Admission prices range from 0.75 
colon to 1.25 colones. 

Import duties on 16-mm. films are assessed 
at the rate of 3 colones per kilogram gross 
weight plus 2 percent ad valorem chargeable 
on the f. o. b. value of the films at port of 
shipment. In addition, a “municipal tax” is 
collected at Customs, at the rate of 12 
colones for each 1,000 colones on the net 
invoice value plus the above two duties. 
These new duties were established October 1, 
1951, and are approximately 35 percent 
higher than the former ones. When im- 
ported for theatrical use, 16-mm. films are 
assessed an additional 5 percent “income 
tax” on the gross revenue remittable to the 
producers for rental. (The official rate of 
exchange is 5.67 colones to US$1.) 


MOTION-PICTURE-EQUIPMENT MARKET IN 
DENMARK 


Latest statistics show 442 motion-picture 
theaters in Denmark having a total seating 
capacity of about 140,000. There are also 31 
projection trucks, which travel through the 
country showing motion pictures. 





About 50 percent of the projectors in use 
in the theaters are of Danish manufacture; 
the other 50 percent includes prewar models 
of German projectors, and some Swedish, 
British, and Netherlands machines. Main 
sources of supply for imported projection 
equipment in 1950 were Austria, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, and the Netherlands. The 
large importation of Austrian projectors dur- 
ing 1950 is reported to have resulted from 
a barter deal involving exchange of Danish 
studio equipment for 35-mm. and 16-mm. 
equipment, and probably does not indicate 
a permanent import source of importance. 
Danish manufacturers continue to supply 
the bulk of the local requirements for sound 
equipment. Projector carbons were pre- 
viously imported only from France, but re- 
cently British and German carbons have 
entered the market. 

The major factor limiting sales of United 
States motion-picture equipment in Den- 
mark is the shortage of dollars. As a result, 
licenses for importation of equipment of this 
type from the United States are almost un- 
obtainable. Danish theater owners have 
been forced to purchase locally or from soft- 
currency areas, regardless of quality and 
price. Theater owners are short of Cash in 
view of rising costs, and the increases in 
theater prices recently effected have done 
little to ease the situation. European sup- 
pliers have recently extended their credit 
terms from a former 90-day period to 2 to 
3 years in an endeavor to attract purchasers. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL OF INDIA 


The International Film Festival of India 
is now scheduled to open in Bombay on 
January 24, 1952, and according to the pres- 
ent arrangements to go from Bombay to 
New Delhi, Calcutta, and Madras. This is 
the first film festival to be held in India since 
motion pictures began to be shown in that 
country. The drafting committee of the 
Indian Festival Committee, under the chair- 
manship of the Mayor of Bombay, has tenta- 
tively drawn up a 10-day program. 

A number of countries, including the 
United Kingdom, U. S. S. R., China, Japan, 
Italy, Germany, France, Czechoslovakia, and 
Egypt, have accepted invitations to send rep- 
resentatives to the festival. The major 
United States film producers have not yet 
accepted the invitation to participate in the 
Indian film festival. On the concluding day 
of the festival, 30 prizes for the best films 
will be awarded. 

A special Indian section of the festival 
will demonstrate the gradual growth of the 
film industry in India since 1912, when the 
first film was produced. Five pictures made 
in each year since 1912, showing the devel- 
opment of the industry in India, will be 
exhibited. Prizes will be awarded to the best 
pictures produced in India during 1951. 
Foreign countries have also agreed to exhibit 
charts and other statistics showing the 
growth of their respective film industries. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, and Resins 


ESTIMATES OF LAc Crops, INDIA 


Estimates made by the Indian Lac Cess 
Committee place the Katki crop (winter crop 
from trees other than Kusum) at 301,000 
maunds, compared with 209,500 maunds in 
1950 and a normal crop of 297,000. (1 
maund=82.27 pounds.) Madhya Pradesh 
will account for about 47 percent of pro- 
duction and Bihar for approximately 33 per- 
cent. A bumper Bysakhi crop (corresponding 
summer crop) provided sufficient brood for 
the Katki crop, and climatic conditions were 
favorable. 


NAVAL-STORES PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of naval stores in France in the 
crop year 1951-52 is not expected to exceed 
to any extent that in the preceding season, 
contrary to earlier forecasts, trade sources 
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state. Output in the crop year 1950-51 was 
as follows, according to the annual report of 
the Government-controlled trade organiza- 
tion in Bordeaux: Crude gum, 803,145 hec- 
toliters; turpentine, 15,125 metric tons; and 
rosin, 56,000 tons. However, one leading pro- 
ducer and some dealers believe that earlier 
production estimates may be correct if the 
yield of the scrape crop is important. The 
consensus is that output will at least be on a 
level with that in the preceding year. 


Petroleum & Products 


EXPLORATION IN AUSTRIA 


Exploration for petroleum deposits is being 
undertaken in the American and British 
zones of Austria, according to reports in the 
Austrian press. Although that country has 
extensive producing oil fields, they are in the 
Soviet Zone and under Russian control. 

A Dutch firm is drilling near Siebing in 
Styria in the British Zone, and an Austrian 
Government-owned corporation is drilling in 
the area between Salzach and Mattig, near 
Ried, and near Gmunden and Bad Hall, all 
in the American Zone. The latter company 
has imported a new drilling rig from the 
United States, which will be able to drill to 
a depth of 4,000 meters. 


Pulp & Paper 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GERMANY 


The requirements of pulpwood for 1951 in 
the Federal Republic of Germany are esti- 
mated to amount to 5,200,000 raummeter 
without bark (1 raummeter=approximately 
0.7 to 0.8 cubic meter of logs). The labor, 
logging equipment, and transportation of 
domestic cut pulpwood are considered ade- 
quate. 


TABLE I. 


1951 


All pulp mills are reported to have adequate 
stocks of pulpwood on hand and to be cur- 
rently replacing this consumption from do- 
mestic and import sources as available to 
them. German forest cuttings are basically 
governed by age, density, and condition of 
trees on a 100-year growth cycle. Cuttings 
are made at 10- to 20-year intervals. .The 
cuttings are segregated according to uses 
(sawmill, pit props, pulp-mill shipments) 
as well as according to size, type, and demand. 
Most of the pulpwood comes from the 30- 
year cut. The Government’s desire to reduce 
over-cutting of the German forests is forc- 
ing the pulp mills to maximize the use of 
all types of woods available to them from 
domestic or import sources that are prac- 
tical to process into paper. Even with full 
production of the pulp mills,,the Federal 
area is a net importer of wood pulp, espe- 
cially of sulfate and special chemical grades. 

Straw consumption in 1950 amounted to 
166,851 metric tons, of which 52,829 metric 
tons were imported. The straw requirements 
for 1951 are estimated to be about 198,738 
tons, of which 60,000 tons will have to be 
imported. 

The supply situation of esparto and straw 
is currently unknown, as both imports and 
domestic sources are unpredictable. The 
mills equipped to process these types will 
take all available supplies. 


Woop-PuLp SITUATION 


Figures showing the present capacity of 
pulp mills in Western Germany and the ca- 
pacity in that area and in all of Germany in 
1936 are as follows, in metric tons (100 per- 
cent absolutely dry): 


1936 


Federal 
Item 1951 Area Reich 
Sulfate 1, 000 1, 000 65, 000 
Sulfite 510,000 580, 000 1, 375, 000 
Straw pulp 300, 000 35, 000 60, 000 
Total 811,000 616, 000 1, 500, 000 


Estimated Wood-Pulp Supply-Demand Situation, Federal Republic of Germany, 


{In short tons (absolutely dry)] 


Item 


Sulfite wood pulp, bleached for 
Tire cord 
Viscose 
Acetate 
Acetate and cupra 
Cuprammonium 
Chemical 


4 


Total 


Sulfite wood pulp, bleached 
Sulfite wood pulp, unbleached 
Sulfate, unbleached 

Sulfate, bleached 


Total 
SOURCE 


Up to the end of October 1951, the planned 
production, imports, and consumption of 
wood pulp had not been fulfilled because of 
shortages of coal, power, and chemicals, and 
inability to obtain imports attributed to 
world shortages. 


PAPER AND BOARD PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
The present paper and paperboard-mill 
capacity is estimated to be 1,650,000 metric 
tons a year. The production in 1950 was 
1,565,041 metric tons and planned produc- 
tion in 1951 is 1,770,000 metric tons. It is 
expected that the reduced supply of pulp 
will not enable the mills to obtain this 
Planned production in 1951. The prewar 
Production capacity was 3,650,000 metric tons 


December 31, 195] 


Import require- 
ments from— 


Inven- Con- Produc- . oe See eee Se 
tory sumption tion exports : 
United Other 
States 
19, 000 | 7, 000 6, 500 | 5, 500 
164, 000 78, 200 23, 500 | 62, 300 
18, 440 18, 440 
11, 000 
4, 000 4,900 
19, 000 6, 800 
11, 000 224, 440 92, 000 61, 440 71, 000 
22,000 |) . ° “a f 9,000]. ws, 
22’ 000 | f 489, 500 469, 000 55, 900 1 9,000 jf 57, 500 
6, 600 163, 000 61, 900 102, 000 
6, 600 29, 000 7, 000 22, 000 
68, 200 905, 940 561,000 | 55,000 | 147,440 252, 500 


Treuhandstelle der Zellstoff- und Papier-Industrie, Wiesbaden. 


in 1936 for the Reich but the prewar capac- 
ity in the Federal area is not known. 

Many of the mills suffered war damages 
and have been denied modernization and 
proper maintenance since 1936; until cur- 
rency reform in June 1948 they were in rela- 
tively poor condition. The majority of the 
mills, however, have aggressively pursued 
the work of repairing war damages, rehabili- 
tating their equipment and facilities, and 
modernizing old equipment or purchasing 
new. The Mission had been most helpful 
to them in approving ECA counterpart fund 
loans to’ which the mills have added larger 
sums from their own resources or from out- 
side loans. 

The production of paper and paperboard 
by major grades during 1950 in metric tons 
was as follows: 


Percent of total 


Grade Metrictons production 
Special papers 188, 572 12.1 
Newsprint 169, 665 10.9 
Printing and writing -- 268, 810 17.2 
Wrapping paper 385, 664 24.6 
Sodium paper 131, 496 8.4 
Machine board 337, 192 21.5 
Hard board 83, 642 5.3 

Total_- " 1, 565, 041 100.0 

Source: Treuhandstelle der Zellistoff-und Papier- 


industrie, Wiesbaden. 


The factors affecting production in 1950 
were principally lack of funds to correct 
plant and equipment conditions. Even after 
funds were obtained, many plants could not 
complete their rehabilitation for at least a 
year for the usual reasons. Thus, only now 
are they in position to operate smoothly so 
far as the plant is concerned. However, 
since November 1950 the mills have been 
seriously handicapped by lack of pulp, coal, 
and power, which may continue until next 
spring. There appear to be no other diffi- 
culties, such as labor supply and strikes in 
the industry. There is, of course, the usual 
employees’ housing problem, which is being 
partially satisfied by company funds and in 
some cases by State, Federal, and ECA 
counterpart funds. 

The demand for paper is far greater than 
the supply. Kraft bags, especially for export 
of cement, chemicals, and other products, 
are in short supply, as well as ordinary sacks 
and wrapping paper for use in retail stores, 
many of which in Frankfurt are using old 
newspapers. Even when a person gets pur- 
chases in sacks, care must be exercised in 
handling as sacks are of poor-quality paper 
and burst easily. Newsprint is in short 
supply and the press has curtailed the num- 
ber of pages, sizes, and even frequency of 
issue, by agreement with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The manufacturers and their as- 
sociation as well as the Fachstelle (trade 
association) are doing a good job of distri- 
bution of available pulp and paper to end 
users considered most essential. Profits and 
old-customer relationships play the usual 
role, but are not believed to be causing any 
serious maldistribution within the economy. 


TABLE Il—Newsprint Production, Imports, 
and Exports, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many 

{In metric tons] 


" | First 
» t i f 
Item 1949 1950 half, 1951 
J 
Production 126, 897 169, 695 79, 816 
Imports - 49, 330 38, 654 20, 177 
Exports- - -- 3 650 0 
Availability _- 176, 234 208, 999 99, 983 
Monthly average. 14, 686 17, 417 16, 662 





Source: Functional Section, Pulp and Paper, Federal 
Ministry of Economics. 


Little is known of the developments in the 
converted paper-product industries, except 
that basic shortages of pulp and paper tend 
to discourage development and expansion. 
The industry, however, is alert and aggres- 
sive as to new products and markets tending 
toward the higher profit items in short sup- 
ply when materials are assured. 


Exports of Paper* and Board, Federal 
Republic of Germany 


1950, by quarters Metric 
tons 
First... 5, 316. 6 
Second _- 12, 501.6 
Third _.- 16, 303. 6 
Fourth. 19, 366. 3 
Total 53, 488.1 


1 Excluding newsprint. 


Source: Treuhandstelle 


der Zellstoff- und 
Industrie, Wiesbaden. 


Papier- 








The individual mills and all export offices 
are aggressively trying to recapture prewar 
markets for their products but have had and 
still have many discouraging difficulties to 
overcome. The restrictions on travel, loss of 
key personnel, loss of foreign agents and con- 
tracts, loss of all types of material and other 
shortages, and handicaps in the postwar years 
negated efforts to export. Although much 
has been done to overcome these export diffi- 
culties, there are still many handicaps. The 
most important of these are critical domestic 
shortages due to lack of imported pulp and 
pulpwood, especially from Eastern Europe 
and the Balkans; the loss of supporting 
plants in the Soviet Zone of Germany, espe- 
cially the loss of the big sulfate plant in 
Silesia; restricted foreign exchange; tariff 
regulations of other countries; and alleged 
high costs due to war damages and postwar 
creation or expansion of those industries in 
other countries normally importing from 
Germany in the prewar years. The free 
world markets, however, are open to the 
Western German industry and as supply of 
raw materials, coal, and foreign exchange 
become more plentiful, it is believed that the 
domestic demand can be satisfied in a short 
period of time, and more products will be 
available for export. It is believed that the 
Western German mills can compete very well 
in prices and quality on the world market. 
Because of domestic shortages, many mills 
today find the domestic business more prof- 
itable and less difficult than exporting. 


IMPORTS OF PRODUCTS 


The increased demand for imports is in- 
dicated by the production index, which is 


TasLe III.—IJ/mports of Wood Pulp Into 
Federal Republic of Germany, by Coun- 
try of Origin, 1950 

{In metric tons 


90 percent sir dr y 


| 


Country of | First | Second | Third | Fourth | — 
origin quar- quar- quar- quar- Total 
= ter ter ter ter 
Norway 1, 210. 5| 1,968.4) 1,930.2) 1,535.0! 6,644.1 
Sweden 542.0) 3, 125.2) 1,809. 5) 1, 733.7 10. 4 
Finland ’ 3: G@...... 731.9 761.9 
Austria ‘ 232. 3 900.0) 1,132.3 
Canada 425.0 425. 0 
Other 10. 2 10, 2 
Total 1, 752. 5) 5, 123. 6| 3, 982. 2) 5, 325. 6/16, 183.9 


TABLE V. 


Imports of Paper and Board into Federal Republic of Germany,’ 


available only for the paper industry. The 
production index for the paper industry in 
the Federal area was 63 in January 1949 
(1936=100), reached 85 in December 1949, 
and continued steadily throughout 1950 to 
a maximum of 110-in November 1950. Coal, 
power, and raw-material shortages then 
caused a reduction to 101 in December 1950; 
and the index slowly increased to 113 in June 
1951. The increase in paper production has 
not been sufficient to fulfill the domestic 
and export demand, despite the increase in 
imports of packing and printing papers, as 
well as imports of raw materials to sustain 
the production increases. 


Imports of Pulpwood into Federal Republic 
of Germany, 1950 


Raum- 

meters 

without 

Country of origin bark 

Finland 509, 336 

Sweden 165, 682 

Yugoslavia 101, 063 

Czechoslovakia 2, 398 

France_ 1, 503 

Soviet Zone of Germany 1, 689 

Total . 781, 671 

Source: Treuhandstelle der Zellstoff- und Papier- 
Industrie, Wiesbaden. 

TABLE IV.—Imports of Newsprint Into 


Federal Republic of Germany, 1949 and 


1950 
{In metric tons] 

Country of origin 1949 1950 
Finland_- » 656 2, 890, f 
France 6, 700 1, 931. 2 
Netherlands ? 229 379.6 
Norway 1, 953 6, 139.5 
Austria 3, 297 13, 240.3 
Sweden 3, 872 6, 387.3 
Canada 10, 483 2, 870. 2 
Denmark 32 64.1 
Belgium 100 232. 8 
Switzerland SOS 830. 3 
Czechoslovakia 4, 709 2, 065. 5 
Turkey 989. 2 
United States 161 184. 6 
Greece 363 
Great Britain - - 63 
Poland 6, 284 
Other (no breakdown on French 

Zone) - 4, OS] 
Total 19, 351 38, 205. 2 
Source: Treuhandstelle der Zellstoff- und Papier- 


Industrie, Wiesbaden 


[In metrie tons] 


Country of origin 


Belgium and Luxembourg 
Finland. 
France 

Great Britain 
Netherlands 
Norway... 
Austria 
Sweden... 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
Canada 
United States 
Other... 


Total 


|! Newsprint included. 
POURCE: 
IMPORTED MATERIALS CONTROLLED; EXPORT 
LICENSING 


It is not believed that any cartels or sim- 
ilar organizations in the field of pulp, paper, 
and printing are operating in Western Ger- 
many today. The principles of free enter- 
prise advocated by the Minister of Economics 
appear to be followed by the trade. 

There are no production, distribution, or 
price controls exercised by Federal Govern- 
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Treuhandstelle der Zellstoff- und Papier-Industrie, Wiesbaden. 


1950 

First Seeond Third Fourth Total, 

quarter quarter quarter quarter 1950 
758.9 327.3 432. 2 489.9 2. 008. 3 
8, 348.0 4, 669.9 4, 879.0 5, 595.3 23, 492. 2 
$24. 4 241.2 702. 2 513.1 2, 280.9 
21.4 82.7 23.9 &. 6 136. 6 
5, 700.9 3, 708. 6 3, 093. 3 3, 178.3 15, 681. 1 
3, 408. 2 2, 103.9 1, 370.9 1,801.4 8, 684.4 
2, 588. 2 4, 984.7 6, 285. 0 4, 902. 3 8, 760. 2 
4, 169.5 2, 450. 5 3, 108. 7 2, 931.8 12, 660. 5 
3.3 20.8 203. 7 693. 9 921.7 
989. 2 RS5. 4 1, 570.8 191.9 3, 937.3 
1, 746.3 1, 113.2 2 859. 5 
184.7 184.7 
16.3 91.3 34.7 314.9 457.2 
26, 828. 3 19, 566. 3 23, 450. 7 22, 219. 3 92, 067. 6 
ment agencies or within the industry. The 


usual old-customer relationships are believed 
to exist, affecting favoritism in production, 
allocation, and prices on long-term contracts. 
Naturally, the Fachstelle for pulp and paper 
controls allocations of imported materials; 
the various associations exercise some influ- 
ence on these allocations and on the distri- 
bution of domestic production of the scarcer 
items. 





The export-licensing system is such that 
the Government can block exports if it de. 
sires to do so. Generally, this is not neces. 
sary, as the trade well knows the scarcity of 
pulp and certain types of paper, especially 
kraft paper, sacks, and bags, and newsprint 
in the economy, so that export of these items 
is not usually considered. Again, a few 
firms producing export items, especially dol- 
lar type, also badly needed in the economy, 
are understood by agreement within the 
Ministry of Economics to limit their exports 
to the amount required to balance their im. 
ports of raw materials, including coal. 


Radio & Television 


TELEVISION PROGRESS IN BELGIUM 


Arrangements for the broadcast of tele. 
vision in Belgium progressed very little dur- 
ing 1951. The National Broadcasting Insti- 
tute is experimenting with the various 
definitions, but no broadcasts are made for 
the general public. 

The fact that television is in the hands of 
the National Broadcasting Institute has been 
criticized by some representatives of the 
press. It has been maintained that had the 
project been open to private enterprise, tele. 
vision in Belgium would now be in operation. 
Instead, at the end of October, the line defi- 
nition had not yet been decided, that is, 
whether 625, 819, or some other number 
would be used. Meanwhile, Tele-Lille, a 
French telecasting station which operates on 
819 lines and retransmits the Paris programs, 
is being received in Belgium (in West and 
East Flanders and even in Brussels). 

The consensus of the trade is that a de- 
cision will have to be reached in 1952, as the 
Dutch have begun broadcasting (their first 
telecast October 2, 1951) using 625 lines, 25 
frames. 

Television receiving sets imported into Bel- 
gium totaled a value of 2,040,000 francs in 
1950, and 363,000 francs in the first 8 months 
of 1951. The Netherlands, the principal 
source in 1950, supplied sets valued at 1,249,- 
000 francs, and the United States sets valued 
at 211,000 francs. In the first 8 months of 
1951, France, the main source for that period, 
supplied sets worth 227,000 francs, the Neth- 
erlands sets worth 42,000 francs, and the 
United States sets worth 20,000 francs. (1 
Belgian franc= approximately $0.02.) 


Rapio Imports INTO MADAGASCAR 


Radio receivers imported into Madagascar 
in 1950 totaled 2,378 units; France, the prin- 
cipal source, supplied 1,839; the United States 
was second in line, supplying 342 units. In 
the first 8 months of 1951, receivers imported 
totaled 3,056; France, again the principal 
source, supplied 1,638; the United States, 
however, dropped back to sixth position, with 
22 units. 

An estimated 85 percent of the tubes in 
use in 1950 were of European manufacture. 

All radio broadcasting expenses are charged 
against the general budget of Madagascar; 
no tax is levied on listeners, nor is advertis- 
ing permitted. 


TELEVISION FEE CHARGED IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Owners of TV sets will pay a fee of 2.50 
guilders per month as compared with 1 
guilder now charged radio owners. The 
higher cost of broadcasting television justi- 
fies the higher fee, the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Education, Arts and Sciences 
explained. (1 guilder=US$0.2637.) 


Soaps. Toiletries 


SOAP PRODUCTION INCREASING, INDONESIA 


About 32 plants in East Sumatra, In- 
donesia, manufacture soap, more than half 
of them in Medan. Most of the factories are 
Chinese-owned and make only laundry s0ap 
for domestic consumption. Production is a 
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a monthly rate of more than 600 metric tons, 
compared with 450 tons in 1950. In 1949 
and through September 1950, the Govern- 
ment supplied the raw materials, but this 
practice has been discontinued. Despite this 
fact and a controlled selling price, produc- 
tion is increasing, as there is a strong demand 
for the domestic product from a growing 
population, and competition has kept the 
price below the controlled figure. 


Textiles 


RAYON YARN AND STAPLE FIBER, BRAZIL 


Six companies in Brazil produce viscose 
and acetate rayon yarn and staple fiber; all 
of them are located in Sao Paulo State. 
Most of these companies are expanding grad- 
ually, despite a slowdown during 1951 be- 
cause of fluctuations in supplies from 
abroad; Brazil is dependent upon foreign 
sources for most of its machinery, parts and 
accessories, raw materials, and industrial 
chemicals. 

A significant development in the textile 
industry is the research being made with 
eucalyptus wood as a source of cellulose. Two 
yarn producers are equipping pilot plants 
and expect a small output of eucalyptus 
cellulose in 1952. A third company is ex- 
perimenting in the same field. Since the 
eucalyptus tree flourishes in southern Brazil, 
its successful use could relieve the country 
from dependence upon foreign sources for 
cellulose and at the same time prevent a 
sizable drain on its foreign exchange stocks. 

Rayon tire cord is becoming increasingly 
essential to maintain the tire production 
required for Brazil's constantly widening 
truck transportation. Increasing prices and 
scarcities of high tensile strength cotton 
have further emphasized this need. New 
strains of cotton being developed and grown 
in increasing quantities have advantages 
from many points of view, but are not strong 
enough for tire-cord use. 

At present there is but one rayon-tire-cord 
producer in Brazil, whose estimated produc- 
tion has grown from 4 metric tons daily 
early in the year to a current figure of 7.66 
metric tons daily; equipment is now being 
installed to increase this to 15 tons in 1952. 
Another rayon producer expects to start 
rayon production in 1952 and hopes to reach 
an output of 15 tons daily. 

Three of the largest tire manufacturers 
have expansions under way and two other 
companies are planning to establish tire fac- 
tories in Brazil. Because of less-efficient 
operation, the Brazilian tire cord is higher in 
price and inferior in quality to the United 
States product, but inability to obtain im- 
port licenses forces the use of locally manu- 
factured tire cord. 

Total production of acetate and viscose 
yarn and staple, including rayon tire cord, 
was approximately 22,000 metric tons for 
the year ended August 31, 1951. Practically 
all of the six producing companies have al- 
ready made, or are planning to make, ex- 
pansions. There is a definite tendency 
toward making adjustments designed to shift 
production to the more important products, 
such as high tenacity tire cord and acetate 
staple. 

The demand is increasing for nylon yarn, 
owing to the growing popularity of nylon 
hosiery. Potential annual consumption is 
estimated at about 1,300,000 pounds, calcu- 
lated to increase to 2,000,000 pounds within 
2 years. There is no production of nylon 
in Brazil. Current imports are set at around 
756,000 pounds annually, being distributed 
to 37 hosiery mills throughout the country. 
Fourteen other hosiery mills have requested 


allocations totaling an additional 84,000 
pounds annually. 


Rayon Piece Goons, CANADA 


The world-wide recession in the textile 
industry first became noticeable in the Ca- 
nadian piece-goods field in October 1950. 
Although business continued fairly lively 
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until midsummer, it dropped off consider- 
ably thereafter and most manufacturers 
have had to curtail production by 30 to 40 
percent. Increased imports, made possible 
by the removal of import quotas on fabrics 
and garments, have given keen competition 
to the home industry. In addition, bank 
credit restrictions, imposed in February— 
March 1951, have tended to prevent forward 
buying, reduce inventories, and lower 
production. 

Despite cut-backs, the production of rayon 
and nylon fabrics so far this year has been 
at the rate of 120 million yards annually, 
compared with 112 million in 1950 and 118 
million in 1949. Exports are likely to be a 
little better than the figure of 2.2 million 
yards in 1950. Prospects of expansion in ex- 
ports are not hopeful while foreign markets 
are as depressed as those at home and are 
bound by dollar restrictions. Imports are 
expected to reach 16 million yards; those 
from the United States through June 1951 
were double the volume for the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. Consumption is set at 
about 134 million yards, or 10 yards per 
capita, as compared with 9 yards in 1950 and 
10% in 1949. 

Although business in 1952 is not expected 
to reach its high postwar levels, the industry 
anticipates an upturn for spring and is going 
ahead with plans to increase plant capacity. 
In addition to plant expansion, emphasis has 
been placed on increasing production with 
the use of superior equipment and improved 
operation. The opinion has been expressed 
that if the Canadian synthetic-textile indus- 
try operated at full capacity its output would 
be sufficient for a population of 25 million. 

The labor supply is easy at present but is 
expected to become tighter next spring. Ris- 
ing labor costs are a concern to the industry. 
Were prices of piece goods to reflect labor 
and other costs they would have risen during 
the past 6 months. Instead, depressed busi- 
ness conditions have forced them downward 
in individual instances. Rayon prints have 
been drastically reduced. 

A review of style trends for the year indi- 
cates that rayon filament is losing out in the 
dress field, but more of it is going into fabrics 
for draperies, upholstery, lingerie, and 
blouses. The use of staple fiber, alone and 
in mixtures, is increasing. Spun rayons are 
becoming more popular for suitings, coatings, 
upholstery fabrics, and, to a lesser degree, 
in carpeting. There is a strong trend toward 
mixed viscose-and-acetate spuns as a wool 
substitute in men’s and women’s suits—not 
alone for their lower price, but also because 
of their year-around usefulness and their 
mothproof, wrinkle-proof, and stain-resistant 
qualities. It is noted that as rayons are 


Icsing out in the quality dress field, silks 
are coming in. 


RAYON YARN AND STAPLE FIBER, GREECE 


Greece’s one rayon producer, ETMA, 
Votanikos, Athens, is experiencing difficulty 
in maintaining its business on a paying 
basis. This is attributed chiefly to substan- 
tial imports of staple fiber and spun rayon 
fabrics, which have choked out the local in- 
dustry to a considerable extent. Measures 
taken by the Greek Government to improve 
the situation include: (1) The removal of 
rayon filament, staple, and fabric from the 
1951 import allocations; and (2) the addition 
in October 1951 of rayon yarn and staple on 
the list of commodities to be exported under 
private barter. 

ETMA’s filament-yarn production grew 
from 75,000 pounds in 1930 to 750,000 in 
1940 and 3,300,000 in 1950; this year’s pro- 
duction is estimated at 3,400,000 pounds. In 
addition, the production of staple was started 
early in 1950 and had reached a total output 
of 1,400,000 pounds by November 1950 when 
it was suspended because of the lack of a 
market. The company has planned to begin 
staple production again before the end of 
this year. Eighteen continuous spinning ma- 
chines have been put in operation, and six 
more were to be installed by the end of 1951. 
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6 weeks. 
Standard Mills Supply Co., 350 Fifth Avenue, 


U. S. address: c/o A. M. Romero, 


New York, N. Y. 
and New York. 

24. Germany—Hermann E. Reisner, repre- 
senting Uebersee-Post (Overseas Post), Ver- 
lag H. E. Reisner K. G. (publisher of export 
trade journal), Staatsbankgebaeude, Nuern- 
berg 2, is interested in promoting German- 
American trade relations generally, and 
wishes to discuss possibilities of increasing 
exports and imports between the two coun- 
tries. Scheduled to arrive January 20, 1952, 
via New York City, for a visit of about 6 
months. U.S. address: c/o Atlantic Service 
Agency, P. O. B. 415, Flushing, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Washington (D. C.), New 
Jersey, and Delaware (until end of Febru- 
ary); Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Georgia (March); Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas 
(April); Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Oregon, and Washington 
(May); Illinois and New York (June). 

25. Iraq—Artin Saghatel Bedros Sanossian, 
representing Delta Store (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, commission merchant), Rashid 
Street, Baghdad, is interested in tires and 
tubes, cosmetics, toys, and clothing. Sched- 
uled to arrive during January or February 
1952, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
months. U.S. address: % Dorf International 
Ltd., 89 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
California. 

26. Scotland—Harry Cruden, representing 
Crudens Ltd. (building contractor), Mussel- 
burgh, Midlothian, wishes to meet with lead- 
ing construction engineers, visit new low- 
cost housing projects, and obtain informa- 
tion on modern developments in construc- 
tion. Scheduled to arrive January 11, 1952, 
via Los Angeles, for a visit of about 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: % S. S. Laurentia (Donaldson 
Line), 530 West Sixth, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles (5 days), Seattle and 
Portland (Oreg.) (10 days to 2 weeks). 

World Trade Directory Report not appli- 
cable. 


Itinerary: Miami, Chicago, 





With favorable developments, the firm hopes 
to put ten more machines into operation dur- 
ing the second half of 1952. 


SISAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRITISH 
East AFRICA 


British East African sisal production aided 
by favorable weather conditions is now ex- 
pected to total 185,200 long tons in 1951 
compared with 162,519 long tons in 1950. 

Sisal exports from East African ports dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1951 totaled 84,496 
long tons, of which the United Kingdom 
took 31,663 long tons, the United States 
14,027, and Belgium 9,070. 


SILK PRODUCTION, CYPRUS 


The Silkworm Egg Producers Cooperative 
Society of Cyprus is producing with Govern- 
ment assistance a good-quality silk in suf- 
ficient quantity to meet local needs and pro- 
vide a small amount for export. The coop- 
erative now has 26 licensed members to 
whom silkworm production is confined in 
quantities relative to the demand. 

The Government assists producers by fur- 
nishing eggs from the Government Sericul- 
ture Station at Galata. Experiments made 
here with imported silkworm eggs proved 
that the local strain produces cocoons of 
high quality. The Cyprus Department of 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Organization and Operation of 
Chilean State Railways 


The Chilean State Railways are adminis- 
tered by Law No. 9,336 of January 26, 1950, 
which consolidates into one text all of the 
provisions of the former Administrative Law 
of 1931 and its subsequent modifications. 

In accordance with the law, the Chilean 
State Railways are considered a govern- 
mental entity with autonomous adminis- 
tration, subject to Government supervision 
through the Ministry of Public Works and 
Communications. 

The Chilean State Railways are admin- 
istered by the Director General, assisted by 
chiefs of departments and any other public 
official that the Director General may desig- 
nate. The Director exercises the powers set 
forth in article 7 of Law No. 9,336 and is 
directly responsible for the satisfactory 
operation of the State Railways. Depart- 
ment heads are responsible for services en- 
trusted to their respective departments and 
answer directly to the Director General. The 
regulations governing the operations of the 
State Railways are drafted by the Director 
General but must be approved by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. This applies also to 
any subsequent modifications that may be 
made to the regulations. In short, the Di- 
rector General has the maximum adminis- 
trative powers subject to no interference 
from any other Government organization or 
person except the Comptroller General of the 
Republic. 

The accounting structure of the railways 
is maintained completely separate from that 
of other public officers. The budget of the 
organization is independent of the general 
budget of the nation; the rates charged by 
railroad therefore need to be calculated care- 
fully to enable coverage of all ordinary and 
extraordinary expenditures incurred in con- 
nection with its operations. However, for 
the purpose of avoiding increases in the cost 
of living whenever possible, the Government 
authorizes rate increases only in extreme 
cases. Anticipating this situation, article 24 
of the Administrative Law provides for assist- 
ance from the State. 

The Chilean State Railways are organized 
into eight departments; vis, Traffic, En- 
gineering and Maintenance of Way, Mech- 
anical, Purchasing, Financial or Accounting, 
Legal, Personnel and Employee Welfare, and 
Maritime—all somewhat comparable to the 
organization of railroads in the United 
States. 

Each department is independent, and de- 
partment heads are directly responsible for 
the sound functioning of their respective 
departments. They recommend to the Di- 
rector General designations of section chiefs, 
employees, and workers. Promotions gen- 
erally are effected in accordance with an 
automatic promotion scale. Personnel can 
be retired at full pay after 30 years’ service. 
The technical organization of the depart- 
ments is similar to that of railroads in the 
United States and Europe. 

Inasmuch as the Chilean State Railways 
are a Government entity and, as such, are 
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obligated to serve the general interests of 
the nation, they are not always administered 
on a sound commercial basis. For example, 
service must be maintained between certain 
points having very little traffic and where 
receipts are far below expenditures. The 
State Railways also must operate and main- 
tain such unprofitable lines as the Arica-La 
Paz Railway, Iquique-Pintados Railroad, 
Transadean Railroad, Northern Network of 
Chilean State Railways, and the railroad 
from Ancud to Castro at Chiloe. Losses suf- 
fered on these services, of necessity, are 
borne by the State. In addition, the rail- 
road must subsidize tariffs in transporting 
certain articles of prime necessity; carry 
Chilean mail and parcel post free of cost; 
and grant significant discounts for hauling 
the products of various agricultural co- 
operatives. 


West Berlin Telephone System 
Reports Growth After 6 Years 


On November 1, 1951, the central tele- 
phone-exchange office in the United States 
Sector of Berlin, Germany, marked its sixth 
year of operation following the breakdown 
of the city’s communications in 1945. Fig- 
ures made available in connection with this 
anniversary date depict the extent of re- 
construction that has taken place in the 
telephone system of the United States Sector. 
On November 1, 1945, the United States 
Sector had the following equipment: Four 
city exchanges with 3,055 main-line tele- 
phones, 849 extensions, and 18 public pay 
telephones. Six years later on November 1, 
1951, the comparative figures were: Fourteen 
city exchanges with 63,403 main-line tele- 
phones, 31,487 extensions, and 1,160 public 
pay telephones. 


Shipping on the East 
African Route 


A recent report states that the French pas- 
senger liner, Leconte de Lisle, arrived in Dar- 
es-Salaam, British East Africa. It was the 
first passenger vessel of the Compagnie des 
Messageries Maritimes to call at this port 
since before the war, thereby marking the 
reopening of the East African coastal run 
by this company. The Leconte de Lisle will 
be followed by the Marechal Joffre. These 
vessels will run between Marseille and Mada- 
gascar, calling at Mombasa, Dar-es-Salaam, 
and Zanzibar. 

With the commissioning of the new ships, 
more frequent calls will be made at East 
African ports. First-class fare upon these 
vessels from Dar-es-Salaam, Zanzibar, and 
Mombasa to Marseille is approximately £108 
(£1=$2.81375). The ships. will transport 
motorcars and general produce to Dar-es- 
Salaam for Tanganyika and the Belgian 
Congo and will load sisal from Tankanyika 
and castor-seeds from the Belgian Congo 
for shipment to Marseille. 

The Leconte de Lisle, which was built 
nearly 30 years ago, is 15,000 tons, 7,000 h. p., 
476 feet long and 63 feet wide, has a speed 
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of 13 knots, and can accommodate 85 first- 
class passengers, 36 tourist-class, and 47 
steerage. Dar-es-Salaam inhabitants were 
familiar with this vessel prior to the war 
when it made regular calls there with mail, 
but during the war it was captured by the 
Japanese, who used it as a troop transport 
until she was sunk. Following the war, the 
vessel was salvaged under instructions by 
the French Government and has since been 
entirely reconditioned. 

It has also been reported that during the 
latter part of 1952 two new passenger ships, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps and the La Bourdo- 
naise, which were recently launched and are 
new being fitted out, will commence calling 
at East African ports. 


Italian Somaliland and Yemen 
Open New Telegraphic Circuit 


Reportedly upon the request of the Italian 
authorities in Mogadiscio, Italian Somali- 
land, the Yemeni Ministry of Communica- 
tions opened a new telegraphic circuit be- 
tween Sana’a and Mogadiscio in October. 
This brings the total number of foreign 
circuits operated by the Ministry to 13. 

Sending frequency for the new circuit has 
been set at 7400 kilocycles and receiving fre- 
quency at either 7390 or 7890 kilocycles, 
whichever proves the more convenient. 
Connection is made with Mogadiscio once 
daily at 1:30 p. m. G. M. T. 


Suggestions for Relief of 
Europe’s Power Shortage 


In a recent speech, Mr. Edmond Barth, 
Delegate of the Administrative Council of 
ELECTRO-WATT, advanced the suggestion 
that Switzerland can contribute to the 
European supply of electrical energy by in- 
creasing its hydroelectric capacity and ex- 
porting the surplus. 

The positive advantages of increasing the 
Swiss output of hydroelectric power were 
listed by Mr. Barth as follows: 

(1) The cost of borrowing money consti- 
tutes one of the most important factors in 
the cost of producing electricity since such 
large sums are involved. Interest rates are 
low in Switzerland—in some cases less than 
half those prevailing in neighboring coun- 
tries. Electric power can therefore be pro- 
duced more cheaply in Switzerland than in 
many other European countries. 

(2) Plans to increase installed power by 
several million kilowatts are already drawn 
up and could be put into operation fairly 
quickly. 

(3) The consumption of electricity in 
Switzerland increases steadily. New capac- 
ity beyond the present domestic requirement 
could be exported in the beginning, and 
would later be available to meet increased 
demand within the country. Moreover, the 
existence of added capacity would immeasur- 
ably strengthen the country in the event 
that imports of coal and oil were suddenly 
interrupted. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Consumer Goods Popular 
At Utrecht Fall Fair 


The Royal Netherlands Industries Fair 
(International) was held at Utrecht, Septem- 
ber 11-20, 1951, under the auspices of the 
Association for the Holding of Annual Fairs 
in the Netherlands and the Company for the 
Operation of Fair Buildings, Inc., with the 
cooperation of the Netherlands Government. 
This fair is partially financed by the Na- 
tional Government and the municipality of 
Utrecht. 

Estimated attendance was 145,000, a drop 
from 200,000 at the preceding fair. Of this 
number, 3,000 were foreign visitors. Nearly 
130 American citizens were present. Approx- 
imately 3,480 exhibitors took part, as com- 
pared with 3,566 who participated in the 
event in the fall of 1950. Of the total ex- 
hibitors, about 1,500 or approximately 45 
percent were Dutch. More than 1,920 ex- 
hibitors represented foreign countries; West- 
ern Germany had the largest number of 
participants (767), followed by Great Britain 
(391), France (171), Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg (157), the United States (117), and 
Switzerland (102). The following countries 
also had exhibits: Sweden, Italy, Denmark, 
Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Canada, Finland, 
Hungary, Ireland, Liechtenstein, Morocco, 
Tunisia, Pakistan, and Indonesia. There 
were approximately 100 fewer foreign exhibi- 
tors than during the 1950 fair, when there 
were 2,018. 

Many visitors were grouped about exhibits 
of agricultural machinery (especially trac- 
tors), printing machinery, television sets, 
steel products, and furniture. Television re- 
ceivers appeared to be among the most popu- 
lar items. A linotype being shown for the 
first time in Europe attracted numerous 
visitors. In the agricultural sector, one- and 
two-cylinder Swedish tractors drew the in- 
terest of many farmers. 

In general, the demand for consumers’ 
goods was not as heavy as for producers’ 
goods. Of the consumers’ goods, preserved 
fruits and vegetables were in especially great 
demand. Producers’ goods found many buy- 
ers, especially for agricultural and industrial 
n.achinery. A French importer is said to 
have ordered 400 harvesters of Netherlands 
manufacture and American buyers are re- 
ported to have ordered a Netherlands-made 
fertilizer distributor which has a number of 
new features. 

It is reported that a British order for 50,000 
chairs was placed with Netherlands manu- 
facturers. The director of the Netherlands 
Export Furrniture Foundation stated that 
exports to the Western Hemisphere were also 
substantial. South Africa ordered textiles 
worth 3,000,000 guilders from Netherlands 
firms “for Government purposes.” This ma- 
terial will be used for various kinds of uni- 
forms, including those for Government em- 
ployees, such as train conductors and post- 
men. More orders are expected to follow. 

Demand for ladies’ footwear was satisfac- 
tory. In the middle-price bracket business 
was not so favorable. Venezuela bought ex- 
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pensive ladies’ shoes, and the Belgian Army 
placed an order for 30,000 pairs of shoes. 
Another important order for shoes was ob- 
tained from a Belgium importer. 

Partly because of the recently instituted 30- 
percent luxury tax on glassware, sales in this 
department remained below expectations, 
However, glassware of an exclusive character 
was in great demand. Sales of wrist watches 
were satisfactory. 

Great interest was shown in television sets. 
A manufacturer of a new “static-free” an- 
tenna reported many sales. Foreign visitors 
were interested in a new one-band radio set 
which can probably be exported in large 
quantities to East Africa. 

Exhibitors of wood- and metal-working 
machinery received important orders. A 
large order of Dutch rubber brushes was 
placed by New Zealand. Contracts were 
made with British West Indies for sales of 
the bicycles exhibited at the fair. Sales of 
Belgian glassware, earthenware, and fluores- 
cent lamps were satisfactory. There were 
heavy demands for German steel, plastic ar- 
ticles, sewing machines, typewriters, de luxe 
leatherware, de luxe glassware and radio sets. 
Austrian exhibitors, especially manufacturers 
of rubber boots and lighting glass, were very 
satisfied with the results obtained. The 
Netherlands placed orders for dates, preserves, 
olive oil, and cosmetic oils from Tunisia. 

Also a large collection of machinery and 
equipment for the tobacco-processing indus- 
try was displayed at the World Tobacco Con- 
gress, held in Amsterdam simultaneously 
with the fair in Utrecht. 

Firms interested in further details on this 
event or on the forthcoming 1952 Utrecht 
fairs may obtain information from the fol- 
lowing United States representatives: Mr. J. 
P. Bourdrez, 41 West Fifty-eighth Street, 
New York 19, N, Y.; Mr. W. Kaars Sypesteyn, 
422 Nachez Street, New Orleans 12, La.; Mr. 
D. Koetser, 417 Market Street, San Francisco 
5, Calif.; or directly from the Royal Nether- 
lands Industries Fair, Foreign Relations De- 


partment, Vrendenburg, Utrecht, Nether- 
lands. 


Nearly Million Attended 
Paris Auto Exhibition 


Approximately 1,000,000 persons attended 
the Thirty-Eighth Salon de l’Automobile et 
du Cycle, which was held in Paris from 
October 4 to October 14, 1951. Automobiles 
were displayed at the Grand Palais, and in- 
dustrial vehicles, busses, bicycles, and motor- 
cycles, and related equipment were shown at 
the Parc des Expositions. Approximately 
750,000 persons visited the showing at the 
Grand Palais, and some 250,000 attended 
that at the Parc des Expositions. 

One hundred automobile manufacturers, 
of whom 39 were French, 20 American, 19 
British, 13 German, 6 Italian, 2 Czechoslovak, 
and 1 Spanish, participated in this year’s 
show, as compared with 88 in 1950. A total 
of 260 models were displayed at the 1951 
Salon, as compared with 167 at the 1950 
event. It was reported that the greatest in- 





terest among French models was aroused 
by the Renault’s 11-hp. Fregate, the French 
Ford Co.’s 12-hp., eight-cylinder Comete, 
and Simca’s Aronde. Among the foreign au- 
tomobile exhibits, the Sabre, General Motors’ 
experimental car, attracted a great deal of 
attention. 

In the field of industrial vehicles and 
busses, 360 vehicles, predominantly of French 
manufacture, were displayed by 161 exhib- 
itors. Of the 161 manufacturers of motor- 
cycles and bicycles displaying models, 120 
were French, 22 British, 11 German, 3 Bel- 
gian, 2 Italian, 1 American, 1 Czechoslovak, 
and 1 Austrian. Bicycle and motorcycle 
equipment was displayed by 200 exhibitors. 

According to press reports, the cheapest 
and smallest French car shown was a 2-hp. 
Citroén selling for $825 at the official rate of 
exchange. It is air-cooled, has four speeds, 
front-wheel drive, can make about 45 miles 
an hour, and go nearly 60 miles on a gallon 
of gasoline. The domestic demand is so 
heavy that delivery is now delayed for 2 years. 

Much attention was attracted by a stream- 
lined highpower version of the German 
Volkswagon, the Porsche, named after its 
designer. One of the most interesting Brit- 
ish contributions was the Jaguar XK-120 
roadster, which has been the most successful 
car of the year on continental race tracks. 
Spain, which hitherto has produced only a 
three-cylinder vehicle, presented the Pegaso, 
an eight-cylinder sports car. It is said to be 
capable of 124 miles an hour. 

Further information may be obtained 
either directly from the Comite d’Organiza- 
tion des Salon de l’Automobile et du Cycle, 
Grand Palais, Paris, France, or from the Of- 
fice of the Commercial Counselor, French 
Embassy, 2129 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Large U. S. Orders Received 
At British Cycle Exhibition 


The 1951 Cycle and Motor Cycle Show held 
at Earls Court, London, November 10-17, was 
attended by approximately 175,500 visitors, 
as compared with nearly 190,000 in 1949. 

No show was held in 1950, and the equip- 
ment shown at this year’s show illustrated 
improvements made since 1949. This ex- 
hibition was composed of a total of 190 
stands of British motorcycles, bicycles, 
cyclemotors, three-wheeled vehicles, side- 
cars, tires, accessories and components, as 
well as technical and trade journals. A new 
section devoted to bicycle motors of about 
14 manufacturers was the most interesting 
new development. There is a growing mar- 
ket in Britain and other European countries 
for such motors. The cyclemotors exhibited 
were of two types—with power attachments 
and with built-in engines. 

Designers have concentrated this year on 
three features—brighter coloring, lighter 
machines for easier riding, and devices to 
prevent increase in prices. Two items of 
particular interest were children’s cycles 
fitted with stabilizers and tandem cycles 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Country 


Unit quoted I ype of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic 

Preferential 

Free market 

Official 

Legal free 

Curb 

Brazil Official 

Chile Peso do 

Banking market 

Provisional commer- 
cia 

Special commercial 

Free market 

Bank of Republic § 

Basic ° 

Controlled 

U neontrolled 

Central Bank (Official 

Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso Free 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Colombia do 
Costa Rica Colon 


Ecuador Stcre 


Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 
do 
Free ! 
Peru. -. Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uneontrolled-nontrade 
Venezuela....| Bolivar Controlled 


ree 


See explanatory notes for rate structure 
2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was est sblished Aug. 28, 1950 
Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950 
‘ Average consists of October through December quota- 
tions; rate established Oct. 24, 1949 
§ Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950 
® New rate established Jan. 10, 1950 
? Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December 
§ See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951. 
§ January/November. New rate (15.15 
Dec. 1, 1950. 
July/December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950 
i! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949 


established 


2 November/December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950 
New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes 


4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations 

*Bolivian curb rate as of July 24; Paraguayan free 
rate as of Aug. 8. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were 4 rates in effect: 
Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73). Auction (4.94), and 
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(annual) 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
1949 1950 1951 one Date 
annual Aug Rate | equivalent 1951 
in | 5 
currency 
7.50 7.50 7.50 $0. 1333 | Dee. 6 
25.00 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 Do 
214. 04 14.17 14. 32 . 0698 Do. 
2.42 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 0165 Nov. 26 
4111.50 5101.00 101. 00 101. 00 0099 Do 
101. 66 161. 50 *188.00 | 208. 00 OO4S8 Do 
18.72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Nov. 30 
31.10 31.10 31.10 1.10 0322 Do. 
43.10 43.10 43.10 13.10 0232 Do 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 O166 Do 
50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91.04 93. 70 93. 00 OLOS Do 
1. U6 1. 06 
2. 51 2.51 3984 | Nov. 30 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Der 
7. 91 8.77 7.52 7.27 1375 Do 
13. 50 913.50 15.15 15.15 . 0560 Dee. 10 
17. 63 18. 35 17. 70 17. 40 0575 Do 
2 04 2. 02 2.02 2.02 4950 Nov. 30 
18. 65 & 65 &. 65 &. 64 1157 Do 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Oct 1 
7. 00 7.00 7.00 1429 Do 
7.14 6. 92 7.03 7.10 . 1408 Do. 
6. 00 6.00 . 1667 Nov. 13 
9.00 9.00 1111 Do. 
*30). 45 32. 50 . O808 Do 
17. 78 14. 85 14. 95 15. 35 0651 Nov. 17 
18. 46 15. 54 15.19 15. 51 . 0045 Do 
2 50 2. 50 2. 50 2 50 . 4000 Nov. 30 
1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 00 5263 Oct. 7 
2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 . 4082 Do 
2.77 2.61 2.42 2. 41 1149 Do 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Nov Au 
3. 35 3. 3 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do 


free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for 6 rates; viz, prefer- 
ential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), auction 
A and B (established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 
and 11.00 respectively, and consolidated into a 

rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate Che former differential rate (56.05) w 
ibolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil——All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market 
rate Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 selling 
was established. All foreign payments are made at the 
basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which were initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. On 
October 29 a program of progressive devaluation of the 
coffee buying rate was put into effect, to be continued 
until complete unification with the 2.50 peso buying 
rate is reached. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is 
presently inactive; the former exchange certificate and 
free market rates have been suspended. Exchange taxes 
are unified at 3 percent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certian 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 


single 








NEWS by COMMODITIES 
(Continued from p. 23) 


Agriculture has almost succeeded in getting 
rid of diseased eggs and has increased pro- 
duction by 8 percent with a system of select- 
ing only the heaviest cocoons for moth prop- 
agation. Government-hired sericulture in- 
structresses have assisted the producers in 
silkworm culture and have demonstrated 
silkworm rearing to school children. The 
dry climate of Cyprus makes it possible to 
raise only one crop of mulberry leaves each 
year; hence, expansion in silk production 
cannot be extensive until means are found 
for increasing mulberry-leaf crops. 

The fresh-cocoon production in 1951 in- 
creased to 286,188 pounds from 267,568 in 
1950. Most Cyprus silk is reeled by hand, as 
this makes a thicker thread which is easy to 
use for hand weaving. Most of the silk con- 
sumed locally is woven with cotton thread 
santo a material called itare, which is used 
for dresses and shirts. Cypriote-woven itare 
was used for Princess Elizabeth’s wedding 
dress. There are no imports of cocoons or 
raw silk. Exports of these items in 1950 
were valued at $5,196. 

A silk filature, founded in Yeroskipos by a 
British concern in 1926, was at first success- 
ful but proved unprofitable in the long run 
and ceased operations after several years 
During World War II the Cyprus Govern- 
ment reopened the filature, through a private 
concern, in order to obtain parachute silk. 
During 1950 it was again closed down part- 
time, owing to the shortage of cocoons. The 
silk-weaving section of the filature worked 
throughout the year, however, using im- 





ported rayon and local silk reeled at the 

filature. 

Che uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 

nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate 
Ecuador,—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 


official rat ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem Luxury 
mports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
ire effected on a compensation basis 

Nicaraqua Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and 5 
percent exchange tax Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher th h 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rat Under a new foreign exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payment 
of Government obligations and to purchasé 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
ind certain nontrade remittance ire to be effected 
the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar Imports ol seml- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8.00 
Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances 
ire to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per 
dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign-exchange rates. An _ official 
market with 2 rates governs most transactions. Selling 
rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers in- 
visibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
ind sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of 
the Bank of Paraguay Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports 
were paid for at one or another of the following given 
rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article to 
the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.06 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
Brate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, re- 
spectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guartnies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, de- 
pending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at 
the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions, 
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Announcements Under Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Prog ‘am 


GATT Working Party Report on 
United States “Escape Clause” 
Action on Women’s Fur Felt Hats 
and Hat Bodies 


The contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade adopted at 
their Sixth Session held recently at Geneva, 
Switzerland, a Working Party report on the 
“escape clause” action taken by the United 
States on women’s fur felt hats and hat 
bodies. 

The report found no conclusive evidence 
that the United States had violated the Gen- 
eral Agreement, but recommended that the 
United States keep the matter under review 
and be prepared to consider restoring the 
concessions, in part or in whole, if it is found 
no longer necessary to withhold them. 

This report arose out of a withdrawal by 
the United States on December 1, 1950, of 
certain tariff concessions on women’s fur 
felt hats and hat bodies which had been 
made in 1947 in the GATT. The action 
taken by the United States under the provi- 
sions of the “escape clause” (Article XIX 
of GATT) was challenged by Czechoslovakia 
and termed a violation of GATT. 

Copies of the Working Party’s report may 
be obtained on request from Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


U. K. Signs Torquay Protocol 


The Office of International Trade has been 
informed by the United Nations through the 
Department of State that the United King- 
dom signed the Torquay Protocol on Decem- 
ber 19,1951. The United States did not con- 
clude tariff negotiations with the United 
Kingdom at Torquay, but the United King- 
dom and the countries with which the 
United Kingdom negotiated at Torquay are 
obligated to put into effect the concessions 
which they exchanged not later than 30 
days after signature, if they have not done 
so already. 





International Trade 
in the Caribbean Area 


4 
(Continued from p. 16) 


Types of Products Exchanged 


The statement is frequently made that 
the United States trade with the Carib- 
bean area consists of an exchange of 
manufactured goods for foodstuffs and 
raw materials, but this statement needs 
some qualification. In 1950 about two- 
fifths of the imports consisted of manu- 
factured foodstuffs or semimanufactures. 
Sugar, for example, is a manufactured 
foodstuff that is produced in large and 
highly mechanized plants endowed with 
the latest resources of mechanical and 
chemical science. Most of the imports 
of metals are likewise smelter or mill 
products. Imports of finished manu- 
factures were about 2 percent of the 
total. 

As regards United States exports, it is 
worth noting that breadstuffs and pro- 
visions were long the chief articles of 
export from the United States and that 
food products still constitute an impor- 
tant part of the trade. Exports of crude 
materials and semimanufactures are also 
important. Furthermore, Canada is 
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also an important supplier of flour and 
other food products that can only be 
produced at excessive cost, if at all, in 
most of this region. It is precisely be- 
cause each region produces and sells the 
products in which it has great natural 
advantages that the trade is large and 
reciprocally advantageous. 

In most of the smaller countries United 
States manufactured exports are chiefly 
in the form of consumer goods, but for 
the area as a whole the major items are 
machinery, motor vehicles, and other 
transport equipment, and basic ferrous 
and nonferrous products. In _ 1950, 
United States exports to Middle America 
(10 Republics plus European posses- 
sions) of machinery, vehicles, metals, 
and metal manufactures amounted to 
$600,000,000, or 42 percent of the total 
value of United States exports to that 
area. In addition, purchases of these 
items by Colombia and Venezuela were 
about $309,000,000. 

It is reasonable to expect that capital 
goods will continue to be a large item 
in the import trade of the Caribbean as 
existing transportation systems are re- 
habilitated and expanded, as existing 
industries are modernized and new ones 
established, as more power equipment is 
introduced to supplement manual labor 
in agriculture and construction, as new 
extractive industries are developed, and 
as electric-power systems are consoli- 
dated and expanded. The trend toward 
urbanization and industrialization has 
created rapidly expanding demands for 
electricity. After years of relative neg- 
lect, more attention is being given to the 
vital transportation question. As the 
iron-ore resources of Venezuela and the 
bauxite deposits of Jamaica and other 
islands are developed, the economic life 
of large areas will be quickened. 


Outlook 


There is every reason to expect that 
for a considerable period there will be a 
strong demand for the leading products 
of the Caribbean area. Furthermore, the 
area derives large amounts of dollar pur- 
chasing power from tourist expenditures, 
from new investments, United States 
Government outlays, and loans from the 
Export-Import Bank and the Interna- 
tional Bank. The immediate outlook for 
the major export products is favorable. 
Cuban sugar mills are beginning to grind 
the largest crop in the nation’s history. 
The curve of Venezuelan petroleum flow 
is mounting steadily, and oil exports from 
Colombia and Mexico again show an up- 
ward trend. The development of new 
iron ore and bauxite deposits promises a 
big increase in shipments of these mate- 
rials, and other mineral developments 
have been undertaken. 

Although Mexico’s historic exports, sil- 
ver and gold, have declined, larger ship- 
ments of agricultural products, canned 
fruits and fish, handicrafts and manu- 
factures more than make up the differ- 
ence. Cotton is now Mexico’s leading 
export. Coffee production is exceeding 
all previous records. Sugar has shifted 
from the import to the export column. 
Mexico has become self-sufficient in corn 
and various consumer manufactures, but 
is a large importer of capital goods, semi- 
manufactures, industrial raw materials, 
and high-quality consumer goods. As a 





(Continued from p. 24) 


Although this proposal is of interest, it 
contains one serious weakness, in that it 
sidesteps the basic difficulty of increasing 
Swiss hydroelectric output, i. e., the pro- 
curement of land for reservoirs. This has 
always been a knotty problem in a country 
where tillable land is at a premium and 
where the population is traditionally rooted 
to the locality. Every major hydroelectric 
project in Switzerland has been greatly de- 
layed by the fact that fertile valleys form the 
natural sites for accumulation basins. 


Radiotelephone Inaugurated 
Connecting Libya and Malta 


Inauguration of the radiotelephone system 
connecting the cities of Tripoli, and Bengasi, 
Libya, and Valetta, Malta, took place on 
November 1, by an exchange of greetings 
between His Majesty King Idriss speaking 
from Bengasi and His Excellency Mahmoud 
Muntasser, Prime Minister of Libya, speaking 
from Tripoli. 

The installation was made by the British 
firm, Cable and Wireless, which also owns 
the equipment and will operate it on a com- 
mercial basis. A charge of approximately 
$3.15 will be made for each call of 3 minutes 
between any of the three cities. The revenue 
derived therefrom will be divided between 
the local governments and Cable and Wire- 
less, according to an undisclosed ratio. This 
installation provides the first telephone serv- 
ice between Tripoli and Bengasi for the use 
of the general public. 

The two Libyan cities expect to have tele- 
phone communications with London, Rome, 
and most other European capitals, as well 
as with New York City, as soon as the pro- 
posed connections are made between the 
radiotelephone facilities at Valetta and the 


Rome and London cable facilities in that 
city. 


Direct Shipping Between 
Spain and Great Lakes 
Inaugurated 


A direct freight shipping service between 
Seville and the Great Lakes ports of Canada 
and the United States has recently been 
started by the Fabre Line (French). The 
hew service was inaugurated by the cargo 
vessels Kollbryn and the Cygnus. These ves- 
sels are of 705 and 720 net tons, respectively, 
and are loaded only up to 14 feet draft. It 
is understood this is the first direct service 
ever made from Spain to Great Lakes ports, 
previous shipments having been transshipped 
at Montreal. Because of the winter ice 
formation in the St. Lawrence and connect- 
ing canals, no further shipments are con- 
templated until next spring. 





market for the United States, Mexico is 
first among the Latin-American nations 
and third in the world. 

Despite scarcities in some items, United 
States foreign-trade figures for the first 
9 months of 1951 indicate that exports 
to the southern republics are running at 
levels near the 1947 peak, while imports 
are at an all-time high point. Perhaps 
some easing off of both exports and im- 
ports may be anticipated during the next 
6 months or so, but no serious decline is 
expected. Likewise, it is unlikely that 
there will be any appreciable shifts in 
the distribution of the Caribbean trade 
as regards suppliers or markets. 
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FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from p. 25) 


that can be converted quickly into solo 
machines. 

According to press reports, main interest 
of the show was centered in the display of 
motor scooters. It was reported further that 
these machines, although not actually pre- 
senting a challenge to either the bicycle or 
motorcycle, are opening up a new market. 

A new vehicle exhibited was a three- 
wheeled, a four-seater drophead convertible 
car. Designed as an economy car, it is well- 
equipped for this type of vehicle. 

The exhibits of lightweight-motor de- 
livery vehicles and carrier bicycles and tri- 
cycies were interesting. 

One bicygle model had a 10-speed gear. 
Manufacturers maintain that it is entirely 
practical but that its appeal is likely to be 
greatest overseas—in the United States and 
Canada. Press reports stated that a tele- 
graphed inquiry for 100 of these bicycles 
was received from New York during the 
show. 

An order for 50,000 bicycles, valued at 
$1,000,000, was received by one British bicycle 
manufacturer from his United States dis- 
tributors. The bicycles are to be delivered 
at the rate of 1,000 a week. At the close of 
the show, it was announced that the ex- 
hibition had raised the value of exports 
already ordered to more than £25,000,000. 

Additional information on this event may 
be obtained either directly from the British 
Cycle and Motor Cycle Manufacturers and 
Traders Union Ltd., The Towers, Warwick 
Road, Coventry, Warwickshire, England; or 
through the Commercial Department, British 
Embassy, 3100 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


International Building Show 


of Hannover First Since 1931 


The International Building Exhibition 
called the “Constructa,” held at Hannover, 
Germany, July 3 to August 12, 1951, was the 
first international exhibition on architecture, 
regional and city planning, low-cost housing, 
building materials, and machinery since 
1931. The exhibits were displayed in nine 
large halls. There were also a number of 
open-air displays ranging from one-famuily 
houses to every type of building machinery. 
The exhibition area covered more than 
1,600,000 square feet. One hall was devoted 
exclusively to exhibits of Austria, France, 
Spain, Norway, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Japan, and the United States. 

The United States exhibits covered approx- 
imately 16,000 square feet of floor space, and 
consisted of the following individual dis- 
plays: American Architecture since 1947 (117 
panels); City Planning in the U. S. A. (60 
panels); Domestic Architecture of the San 
Francisco Bay Region (36 panels); an Ameri- 
can model kitchen, fully equipped and in- 
stalled for demonstration purposes; a typical 
ERP apartment on the same scale and with 
the same floor plan as that of an actual unit 
which has been financed with Marshall Plan 
funds; a motion-picture theater having a 
seating capacity of 60 persons; and a book- 
mobile, in which books, magazines, and 
pamphlets on architecture, city planning, 
and home economics were on display. Of 
the estimated 450,000 visitors to the fair, 
more than 200,000 entered the American 
section. 

Further information on this event may be 
obtained either directly from ‘“‘Constructa,”’ 
Hannover, Germany, or through Mr. Henri 
Abt, Director, German-American Trade Pro- 
motion Office, Empire State Building, Suite 
6921, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Notes on Insurance in Greece 


(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


The insurance industry in Greece is 
supervised by the Directorate of Corpora- 
tions, which is part of the Greek Ministry 
of Commerce. Insurers may not operate 
in the country without prior authorization 
from this Ministry. Furthermore,  in- 
surance on property and risks located within 
Greece may be bought only from insurers 
so authorized. 

Legislation governing the establishment 
and operation of insurance companies is 
contained in the Private Insurance Com- 
panies Act (No. 1023) of 1917, as amended. 
Legislation governing insurance contracts 
and policies is contained in the Greek Com- 
mercial Code. Under Act 1023, insurers 
wishing to operate in Greece are subject 
to qualifying deposit requirements. If one 
branch of insurance is to be transacted, a 
deposit of 80 million drachmas is required; 
if more than one branch, 160 million. The 
deposit may, subject to approval of the 
Ministry of Commerce, be invested in Greek 
Government bonds, corporate securities, 
urban real property and mortgage loans; 
the deposit requirement may also be met 
by a letter of guaranty issued by one of 
five approved Greek banks. There appear 
to be no legal provisions regarding the 
setting up or investment of reserves; regu- 
lations do, however, restrict the transfer 
abroad of premiums collected in Greece. 

Foreign insurers are required to appoint 
a legal representative who must be a resi- 
dent of Greece. The person appointed is 
the legal representative of the company in 
its relations with the Greek Government 
and before all Greek courts and the docu- 
ment of appointment must designate him 
as the only person authorized to sign policies 
on behalf of the company. Foreign in- 
surers are required to issue all policies in 
Greek, and to pay indemnities on risks lo- 
cated in Greece in drachmas; to maintain 
books and records in Greek; to submit to 
the jurisdiction of the Greek courts in re- 
gard to operations in Greece; to submit to 
the Ministry of Commerce a copy of the 
annual financial statement of parent com- 
panies and annual financial statement of 
the Greek branch; to imprint in Greek 
on all documents, forms, and reports fot 
circulation in Greece, directly below the 
company name, the words “A Foreign 
Insurance Corporation.” 

At the beginning of 1949 there were 
reportedly 109 insurance companies operat- 
ing in Greece, including 46 Greek insurers, 
417 British, 8 French, 6 Swiss, 1 Spanish 
and 1 United States; a second United States 
company was admitted in June 1951. In 
1937 there were 98 companies, including 15 
Greek, 48 British, 10 German, 9 French, 7 
Swiss, 5 Italian, and 4 United States. As 
indicated by these figures, the number of 
Greek insurers more than tripled between 
1937 and 1949. This increase is said to 
have resulted in part from the formation 
of a large number of Greek insurance com- 
panies out of branches of foreign insurance 
companies, which ceased operating in 
Greece during World War II. 

The following table gives direct premium 
income of Greek and’ foreign companies 
transacting nonlife branches of insurance 
in Greece in 1937 and in 1945 to 1949. The 
figures given represent only business done 
in Greek drachmas and do not reflect busi- 


ness done in foreign currencies in connec- 
tion with risks located outside of Greece. 


Direct Nonlife Premiums of Greek 
and Foreign Insurers 


In millions of Greek drachmas) ! 
Branch 19371945, 1946 | 1947 1948 | 1949 


Fire 258, 520) 5, 578/13, 711/21, 067/29, 474 
Transportation 288; 2,918! 6, 083/11, 207/13, 633 
Casualty and } 

miscellaneous 97| 138) 2, 437| 6, 234)13, 736/21, 181 


Total 395) 946 10, 933/26, 028 46, 010/64, 288 


11 drachma=US $0.00015. 


Source: Compiled by the Insurance Staff. 


In 1949 the Greek insurance companies 
received about 75 percent (48,242,000,000 
drachmas) of total nonlife premiums and 
the foreign companies received 25 percent 
(16,046,000,000 drachmas). In 1937 Greek 
companies received about 30 percent (120,- 
000,000 drachmas) and foreign companies 
70 percent (275,000,000 drachmas). 

Life insurance is sold by 14 companies. 
Life insurance in force at the end of 1950 
reportedly totaled 13,376 million drachmas, 
about double the 1949 total of 6,731 million. 

A Government-administered entity known 
as the Agricultural Bank of Greece is au- 
thorized to transact insurance among the 
rural population, in competition with pri- 
vate insurers. The Bank reportedly writes 
only fire and transport business at present, 
although it is also authorized to transact 
livestock insurance and insurance against 
damage to crops by hail and frost, through 
a subsidiary, the Agricultural Insurance 
Fund. Automobile third party liability in- 
surance is not required; however, under the 
Greek financial responsibility laws, auto- 
mobiles involved in accidents resulting in 
bodily injury are impounded unless the 
owner furnishes evidence that he is insured. 

Greece has had a compulsory social in- 
surance system since 1937. The system is 
currently governed by Emergency Act No. 
1846 of June 14, 1951, which repealed all 
previous legislation on the subject. Cov- 
erage includes sickness, maternity, unem- 
ployment, old age, invalidity and survivors’ 
insurance; insurance is compulsory for all 
employees, including part-time workers, 
farm workers, domestics, and Greek citizens 
employed in Greece by representatives of a 
foreign government. The total premium 
payable at present is 19 percent of wages, 
of which employers pay 14 percent and 
employees 5 percent. 

Social insurance is administered by the 
Idryma_ Koinonikon Asfaliseon (IKA), 
which is the Government social insurance 
institution. The IKA is organized as a 
public corporation and although it is said 
to have considerable autonomy, is subject 
to control by the Minister of Labor and the 
Council of Ministers. Also handling social 
insurance are some 250 separate funds, 
which were in existence before the intro- 
duction of compulsory social insurance and 
have been permitted to continue operating. 
At the beginning of 1950, the IKA had 
348,000 insured members and 19,000 pen- 
sioners; the other principal funds had 
132,000 insured members and _ 34,000 
pensioners, 
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